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BY CAPT. WM. T. LENT 













“It’s been like this ever since 
he sent for that USAF veterinarian course.” 
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chew out poor old 
Hung Low back home 
when there was 

a button missing.” 























“|. . Which reminds me; I got a ; 
“I guess the old mans 


serious about maintenance 
. ” 
during the monsoon. 


letter from my mother-in-law today.” 


These cartoons appeared in the August 1945 issue of the official journal of the AAF. 
Captain Lent is no longer with the Air Force but his humor is still timely. 
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HYPOTHETICAL REPAYMENT 
Sir: Do regulations contain a provi- 
sion for reimbursement for medical bills 
incurred by an airman during periods of 
TDY, leave, or special assignment when 
only civilian medical facilities are avail- 

able to him? 

T/Sgt. Douglas Hunt 

Bangor, Maine 


Officials in the Office of the Surgeon 
General advise that cases of this type 
are judged on individual merit; there- 
fore, it is difficult to make positive state- 
ments without having specific facts. 
General information relative to such 
situations is contained in AFR 160-53 
and AFR 160-53A. Possibly a study of 
these regulations will provide you with 
the information you are seeking. 


x RW ® 


READ AND HEED 

Sir: Reference is made to the article, 
Not As An Autumn Leaf, (THE AlIR- 
MAN, February issue). This article makes 
‘reference to the use of AF Form 104B 
as a requision for replacement and one- 
time requirement for publications. 

For your information, AF Form 104B 
should no longer be used within USAF 
for this purpose. It is realized that some 
of our units may still be using this form 
because of existing stocks on hand and 
non-availability of the AFTO Form 97; 
however, this practice should be discon- 
tinued as soon as existing stocks are ex- 
hausted. 

Lt. Col. James Borgens 
DCS/Materiel, Hqs USAF 


Sir: Your article Not as an Autumn 
Leaf, reprinted from Convair'’s Service 
News, in the February 1958 issue of 
THE AIRMAN is very interesting. How- 
ever, | would like to call your attention 
to a discrepancy contained in the text. 
Consolidated PRTs are no longer sub- 
mitted to Shelby Air Force Depot but 
to Hq, Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area, Tinker Air Force Base, Okla- 
homa. The Publication Requirement 
Tables and indexing functions 
transferred from Shelby Air Force 
Depot to Hq OCAMA effective 16 
February 1958. It is realized that the 


2 


were 


article possibly was originally published 
some time prior to the release of T.O. 
00-5-2E, dated 25 January 1958 which 
provided information regarding the 
change in responsibility. 

1 further would like at this time to 
comment on the excellent material pub- 
lished in THE AIRMAN. I thoroughly 
enjoy reading every issue. 

Maj. J. E. Callaway 
Tinker AFB, Okla. 
x *& * 


CHANGED HIS MIND 

Sir: My original date of separation 
was June 1959. In order to accept a 
reassignment for a consecutive overseas 
tour, 1 extended my enlistment eight 
months, establishing a new date of sep- 
aration for February 1960. 

Since that time I have definitely de- 
cided to enter college and have written 
several regarding admission  require- 
ments. I have requested these colleges 
to supply documentary evidence of my 
acceptance if I meet their standards. 

My problem is that I want to enter 
school in September 1959. Am ] eligible 
to curtail my eight-month extension un- 
der the provisions of paragraph 32d (1) 
(b), AFM 39-9, dated 1 July 1957? 

Would you also please tell me what 
documentary evidence will be required 
to substantiate this request? 

A/1C Norman Houck 
APO 109, New York, N. Y. 


Retirements and Separations Branch, 
DCS/Personnel, Hqs USAF, advises that 
you may request cancellation of your 
voluntary extension through the proce- 
dure outlined in AFM 39-9, paragraph 
32. Final decision on your request is 
that of the commander exercising dis- 
charge authority. 

With respect to your second question, 
that criteria is set forth in AFR 39-14, 
paragraph 3j. However, you should dis- 
cuss the details with your immediate 
commander or personnel officer to as- 
sure that proper counsel is obtained. 


x & 
CAREER SWITCH 


Sir: Your article, Air Force Careers, 
(THE AIRMAN, November issue) was 
very interesting to me because it was 
about my career field. I am a ground- 
to-air radio maintenance man and would 
like to transfer into the guided missile 
career field. Can you suggest where I 
might be able to get information about 
making such a transfer? 

A/3C W. G. Kesterson 
APO 937, Seattle, Wash. 


According to information from offi- 
cials in the Career Development Divi- 
sion, DCS/Personnel, Hqs USAF, the 
guided missile program has not yet prog- 


ressed to the point where it is necessary 
to train large numbers of airmen. Addi- 
tionally, initial requirements for cross- 
training from your field are small, and 
future plans call for that type of train- 
ing to be accomplished only as neces- 
sary. Should related fields become sur- 
plus at some future date, prior consider- 
ation for cross-training will be given to 
airmen who have the necessary qualifi- 
cations. However, normal input into 
the guided missile field will be from 
basic technical courses. 


x * * 


CORRECTION 


In answer to a letter from T/Sgt. 
Glenn Dillman (see Letters to the Edi- 
tor, Affirmative, February issue) we in- 
advertently passed along some incorrect 
information. 

The question regarded wearing of 
merchant marine awards on the USAF 
uniform. Awards Branch, DCS/Person- 
nel, Hqs USAF, has pointed out the 
error and supplied the proper informa- 
tion. 

According to AFM 35-10, merchant 
marine decorations may be worn on the 
Air Force uniform, but not service 
awards. For purposes of clarification, a 
service award is an award for honor- 
able service by an individual or unit. 
A decoration is recognition of heroism 
or meritorious or outstanding service or 
achievement. Service awards include the 
various theater medals or ribbons, the 
American Campaign Medal, the Good 
Conduct Medal, and overseas bars. 


x * * 


TIMELY 

Sir: 1 have read all the copies of 
your wonderful magazine and would 
like to pass along a suggestion. 

As a member of AACS, I would like 
to see a story about our organization 
and also our all important communica- 
tions system. Each is an extremely vital 
link in the modern-day Air Force and | 
think, worthy of coverage. 

A/2C James Hempel 
Hickam AFB, Hawaii 


I refer you to page 34 of this issue. 
T/Sgt. John K. O'Doherty was putting 
the finishing touches on an AACS story 
when your letter arrived. In covering 
the entire Air Force, we try to program 
our pieces in such a manner as to assure 
that every facet of this giant organiza- 
tion gets mentioned at some time. There- 
fore, while we can’t program an im- 
mediate follow-up date for a detailed 
communications system story, you may 
rest assured that it is on the books for 
future coverage. 


The Airman 
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F-100 Super Sabres streak across the snowcapped cone of Japan's Mount Fuji. 
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PACAF’s 5th Air Force helps protect Japan 










under a U. S.-Japan administrative agreement. 


PACAF: Ready—Able 


A T THE same time an airman plows 
through a six-foot snowdrift to 
get to a radarscope in northern Japan, 
a crew chief, 4,500 miles away, “‘but- 
tons down” the cowling of an F-100D 
Super Sabre while tradewinds rustle 
coconut palms near the ramp. 

Then a third of the world away a 
USAF pilot watches a flight of jets 
streak over the spire of an ancient 
pagoda while in a convention hall in 
Bangkok, near where Anna met the 
King of Siam, an American civilian 


scientist addresses an_ international 
convention. 
In a grass house south of the 


equator a four-star Air Force general 
Is seated crosslegged on a pandanus 
mat gravely accepting a bowl of cere- 


May 1958 


by M/Sgt. |. G. Edmonds 
Hqs, PACAF 


monial ‘ava handed to him by a 
sarong-clad Samoan. 

These men are scattered over 
nearly half the world. The things they 
are doing seem to have little in com- 
mon, yet each man in his own way is 
furthering the mission of the Pacific 
Air Forces (PACAF). 

This mission is permanent guard 
duty along the Far East perimeter of 
the free world’s defense line against 
Communism. Because of the length 
of this defense line—it runs from 
Alaska to the South Pole—and the 
many proud and independent nations 
the line crosses, PACAF has the ad- 
ditional and extremely important job 
of making friends. 

What PACAF is and what it means 





to the U. S. Air Force, the American 
Nation and the free world are force- 
fully brought home to every Pacific 
Air Forces replacement. 

At his first orientation the new- 
comer is told that the nearest Com- 
munist airfield capable of launching 
an air attack is just minutes away by 
jet. 

“But how can you get ready that 
fast?” is the usual question in the new- 
comer’s mind. 

“We cannot!” Gen. Laurence S. 
Kuter, PACAF’s commander in chief, 
answers. “That is why we in PACAF 
must be ready now. Your job is to 
see that we stay ready and to cut,-- 
whenever possible, still more seconds 
off our time for reaction.” 














From the moment a PACAF radar- 
man in an early-warning post spots an 
unidentified aircraft until interceptors 
can make contact is but a matter of 
minutes. 

“If we have a potential enemy only 
20 minutes in our radar vision before 
he reaches PACAF’s outposts,” Gen- 
eral Kuter adds, “you can see why 
even a split second’s delay in our de- 
fense system will possibly be fatal.” 

Thus, to counteract this threat and 
provide the strength necessary to deter 
aggressive ambitions in the Far East, 
PACAF depends upon the combat 
readiness of its forces and a helping 
hand Pacific Air 
Forces considers—and has made— 
friendship one of its most important 
weapons in the fight against aggression 
and subversion. 

From its headquarters at Hickam 
AFB, Hawaii, PACAF has the air 
defense responsibility for 40 percent 
of the globe. This vast area fronts on 


from its allies. 


Communist land masses containing 
more than 100 airfields capable of 
launching atomic attack. These bases 
support at least 8,000 planes. 

In erecting a defensive air barrier 
in the far Pacific, PACAF is not a 
unit standing alone. It is the mutual 
point of contact for the air forces of 
the free countries of Southeast Asia, 
and it is part of the 
weapons system of the global United 
States Air Force. Within hours, strike 
forces of Tactical and Strategic Air 
Commands can span the ocean to 
lend their terrific punch to PACAF. 

SAC crews regularly rotate to bases 
in the PACAF area. In October TAC 
sent B-66s, F-100Cs and Ds, and 
RF-101s zipping across the ocean in 
Operation Mobile Zebra—an exercise 
to demonstrate the ability of tactical 


integrated 


aircraft to reinforce frontier bases in 
time of emergency. 

But at the same time, PACAF men 
are acutely aware that while help can 
fly from the United States and allied 
nations in a matter of hours, in the 
first crucial hours of an atomic attack, 
Pacific Air 
friendly neighbors will fight alone. 

This is why PACAF puts a pre- 
combat 


outposts of Forces and 


mium on readiness. This 
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motivating spirit is backed by the 
sobering knowledge that America’s 
last two conflicts began without warn- 
ing in the Pacific while world attention 
Both in 
December 1941 and June 1950 units 
now assigned to Pacific Air Forces 


was diverted to Europe. 


fought holding actions that gave the 
United States time to prepare. 

PACAF is in 
House by the 


Headquarters for 
Hale Makai—*‘The 
Sea.” ~This historic building was a 
main target when Zeros swept across 
Pearl Harbor to attack Hickam on the 
Air- 
men assigned to the headquarters or 


morning of December 7, 1941. 


passing through enroute to Pacific 
bases can still see bomb scars left by 
the attack. When the building was 
remodeled last year to 
PACAF headquarters, the marks were 
left as a grim reminder to those who 


serve as 


serve today. 

In the Philippines, PACAF per- 
sonnel in the 13th Air 
similar reminders in Bataan and Clark 
Air Base. At the same time, men of 
PACAF’s Sth Air Force in Korea see 
daily the scars and effects of Ameri- 
ca’s most recent conflict. 

Operationally Pacific Air Forces is 
divided into two numbered air forces, 
the 5th and 13th, and two air divi- 
sions, the 315th (Combat Cargo) and 
the Hawaiian (a squadron of the 
Hawaiian Air National Guard which 
protects the islands). 


Force see 





Gen. Laurence S. Kuter 
stands before a map of 
the Pacific area as he ex- 
plains that friendship is 
one of the most important 
weapons in fighting Com- 
munism in the Pacific. The 
general personally prac- 
tices what he advocates 
for others. 


PACAF Evolution 

Airpower in the Pacific was born 
when an Army transport unloaded 
crates containing three knocked-down 
N-9 seaplanes in Honolulu Harbor on 
March 13, 1917. From these planes, 
assigned to the 6th Aero Unit, Avi- 
ation Section, Army Signal Corps, Ft. 
Kamehameha, Hawaii, Pacific-based 
airpower expanded gradually into the 
7th Air Force. 

Concurrently with the expansion of 
Hawaiian-based air units, the Philip- 
pines Air estab- 
lished. Through a series of changes 
this later became the famous Far East 
Air Forces (FEAF). 

Finally, on July 1, 1957, all Pacific- 
based United States Air Force units 
were consolidated under a new com- 
mand, named Pacific Air Forces. As 
it stands today, Pacific Air Forces is 
unified 


Department was 


the air component of the 
Pacific Command. 

FEAF played a major role in the 
creation of this new command. Pre- 
vious to PACAF’s formation, all 
U. S. forces in the Far East were 
divided into the Far East Command 
and the Pacific Command. 

Far East Air Forces subcommands 
were further divided between these 
two command levels, although they 
responsible to Commander, 
FEAF, for everything except opera- 
tions south of Okinawa. Because of 
this division of command, it was 
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necessary to obtain permission from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to move air 
units from one command area to the 
other 

For example, when Communist 
pressure forced evacuation of Chinese 
Nationalists from Tachen Island, the 
Sth Air Force’s 18th Fighter-Bomber 
Wing was ordered to Taiwan (For- 
mosa). The transfer was completed 
in less than 12 hours, but the entire 
operation was delayed by the neces- 
sity of obtaining permission from 
Washington to move planes from the 
Far East Command to the Pacific 
Command. 

For more than 14 years this par- 
celling of Pacific airpower in “penny 
packets” interferred with the flexibil- 
ity and mobility inherent in, and 
basic to, air forces. 

Activation of the 
Pacific Command put overall execu- 


consolidated 


tive authority in the commander in 
chief, Pacific Command (CINCP- 
AC), Adm. Felix B. Stump. His area 


of responsibility covérs the entire 


Pacific from Alaska and the American 
Pacific coast to the Asian mainland 
and south to the pole. 

As the air component of this vast 
command, Pacific Air Forces has the 
air defense responsibility. The air 
component is no longer restricted by 
arbitrary command barriers. Its stra- 
tegic pieces can move anywhere on 
the great Pacific chessboard to counter 
any Communist gambit. 


The Fifth 

The kingpiece in this deadly serious 
game is the 5th Air Force, largest of 
the two numbered Air Forces assigned 
to PACAF. Its installations extend 
from the tip 6f Hokkaido south 
through Japan and Korea to Okinawa 
an area as large as the United 
States. 

The 5th was activated in the Philip- 
pines on September 20, 1941. From 
that date its men and aircraft wrote 
a large part of the history of aerial 
warfare in the Pacific and Far East. 

Despite the fact that the Sth was 








on peacetime occupation duty when 
the Korean conflict began in June 
1950, its pilots racked up the now 
classical 14-1 score over Communist 
Migs. The 5Sth’s first assignment in 
this conflict was evacuation of Ameri- 
cans from Seoul, via nearby Kimpo 
Airdrome. During the evacuation .a 
North Korean Yak fighter attacked a 
C-46 of the 8th Fighter-Bomber Wing, 
which was loading American civilian 
refugees from Seoul. 

Instantly a flight of F-82 Twin 
Mustang fighters went into action to 
protect the Americans. Maj. James 
E. Little, a member of the flight, was 
later awarded a Silver Star for his 
“decision to fire the first American 
bullet of the Korean conflict.” 

In this same air battle, Ist Lt. 
William G. Hudson was officially 
credited with destroying the first 
enemy plane of the action. 

That afternoon, June 28, an order 
from Washington put the Sth into full 
action. F-80 Shooting Star jets ac- 
counted for seven enemy aircraft in 


Singing with an Air Force Santa are three Korean carolers visiting the airmen's open mess at Osan Air Base. The ivory-tickling 


Santa is M Sgt. Leon |. Diamond. PACAF airmen are world famous for their help to Korean orphans. 


Such actions cement 


friendships which are an important factor in the fight against Communism in the Far East. 


































the first-afternoon of action. 

Today, Sth Air Force, commanded 
by Lt. Gen. Frederick H. Smith, Jr., 
is Operationally organized into four 
air divisions—the 39th and 41st in 
Japan; the 313th in Okinawa; and the 
314th in Korea. Each division com- 
mander has complete command re- 
sponsibility for Air Force units in his 
area. 

The first line of 5th Air Force’s 
defensive capabilities is its constantly 
alerted F-86s, F-100Ds, B-57s and 
RF-84s. These air defenders are stra- 
tegically deployed at major bases such 
as Misawa, Johnson, Yokota, and 
Itazuke in Japan; Naha and Kadena 
in Okinawa; and at Osan, Korea. 

The Network 

Acting as a burglar alarm for these 
planes is a vast radar and communi- 
cations network. The most northern 
of these units are on the tip of Hok- 
kaido, Japan. Here, airmen wading 
through deep snow to get to their 
hilltop radar domes, can see the misty 
outlines of Russian-held territory 
across the five-mile channel. 

The sense of urgency that motivates 
Pacific Air Forces is illustrated by an 
incident that happened recently in 
PACAF’s radar-warning network. 

Typhoons on Okinawa were ripping 
the radar domes to pieces, leaving a 
dangerous gap in the island’s early- 
warning system. 

Technicians from the 10th and | Ith 
Communications Flights, Southern 
AMA (Pacific), Clark Air Base, P. I., 
were sent to Okinawa to put up a 
series of new type radomes. These 
domes were designed to withstand 
both Alaskan williwaws and tropical 
typhoons. One dome was half com- 
pleted when the island was alerted for 
a typhoon. 

The crew, supervised by T/Sgt. 
Harold W. Feese, started a race to 
complete the radome before the ty- 
phoon struck. Although stormproof 
when completed, the partially erected 
eggshell dome would not withstand 
the blow. Its destruction would lose 
badly needed materiel besides leaving 
a gap for a longer period in the 
island’s defense. 
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An American airman supervises a group of Korean airmen training in flight-opera- 
tions techniques. USAF training has developed the ROKAF from 10 P-51 aircraft 
in 1950 to a position where it assumes most of the Korean air defense responsibility. 


Rising winds tore at the workers 
clinging to beams 100 feet in the air. 
Flooding rain, driven by furious gales 
drenched their work and blinded the 
airmen. The glare of searchlights was 
reduced to flickering feeble beams by 
the rain. 

Wind ripped panels from the air- 
men’s hands as they tried to fasten 
them into place. But under pressure 
of absolute necessity the work went 
ahead. It was completed in minutes 
less than 24 hours. The fastest pre- 
vious assembly time in good weather 
was 36 hours. 

This same sense of urgency runs 
through every function of Pacific Air 
Forces. 

The 13th Air Force, commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Thomas S. Moorman, 
Jr., is equipped with F-100Ds and 
F-86s for holding its part of the long 
Pacific defense line. The 327th Air 
Division on Guam is also under this 
command. 

Another extremely important unit 
of the 13th Air Force is Air Task 
Force 13, which operates the 17th 
Tactical Missile Squadron. This is 
the Martin Matador unit recently as- 
signed to Taiwan. Introduction of 
missiles to Taiwan geometrically in- 
creases deterrent U. S. airpower in the 
Pacific. 

The 13th Air Force was organized 
in New Caledonia in 1943. Like both 
Pacific Air Forces and Sth Air Force, 
it was formed and spent its entire life 


in the Pacific. Neither PACAF nor its 
two numbered Air Forces have ever 
been stationed anywhere else. This 
vast experience in Pacific problems 
and conditions is a major factor in 
the successful present operations of 
PACAF. 

In addition to the two numbered 
Air Forces, the 315th Air Division 
(Combat Cargo) and the Hawaiian 
Air Defense Division report directly 
to Headquarters, PACAF. 

This is the military picture of 
PACAF. The second of its tasks, 
making friends, is based upon the 
truth that U. S. forces in the Pacific 
cannot match the Communist build- 
up plane for plane. Except for a few 
widely scattered islands, none of 
Pacific Air Forces’ area of responsi- 
bility is United States territory. PAC- 
AF, its planes, and its airmen are 
guests in the countries where they 
operate. This makes holding friend- 
ships an objective of importance equal 
to maintaining constant combat readi- 
ness. 

Embracing as it does a geographic 
area extending from Alaska to the 
South Pole, PACAF men are in con- 
tact with Japanese, Koreans, Chinese, 
Filipinos, Viet Namese, Cambodians, 
Loatians, Australians, Thailanders, 
and New Zealanders. 

Holding the friendship of these 
countries means holding the defense 
line in the Pacific. 

Through the Military Assistance 


The Airman 
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Program, the United States has as- 
sisted in building up individual na- 
tional air forces in Korea, Japan, 
Thailand, and other free nations of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
PACAF participates actively in ma- 
neuvers with SEATO countries. 

No command channel exists be- 
tween the air sections of these Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups and 
Pacific Air Forces. However, PACAF 
takes a lively interest in their develop- 
ment for in case of war involving 
SEATO countries, these nations will 
fight together. 

The Korean Air 
what determination and 
work can accomplish. When Col. 
Dean Hess was assigned to help the 
Koreans as an advisor in July 1950, 
the ROK Air Force consisted of 10 
P-51s given to them by Sth Air Force. 
Today the exact strength cannot be 
told, but through work of the Korean 
Military Assistance Advisory Group, 
supported by Sth Air Force, PACAF 
has been able to reduce its combat 
forces in Korea to a single wing with- 
out sacrificing the strength of the free 
world’s military line. 

The same thing has happened in 
Japan. There has been a steady re- 
duction of PACAF 
country and several important bases 


Force is an 
example of 


forces in that 


have been returned to the Japanese. 
This build-down as the Japan Air Self 
Defense Force builds-up has been 
going on steadily since the Sth Air 
Force instructed the first class of 
Japanese jet pilots. 

This is cooperation on an official 
level. However, all of these countries 
are democracies. A democratic gov- 
ernment takes its power from the con- 
sent of its people. Pacific Air Forces 
cannot continue to operate in any 
democratic country if local public 
support is lacking. This means that 
community relations becomes more 
than a matter of being nice. It is a 
matter of survival. 

“Friendship’—in the words of 
General Kuter—*is a weapon and 
probably the most effective one we 
have in the battle against subversive 
Communism.” He insists upon it as a 
primary duty of all PACAF personnel. 
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Two night men at the combat operations center of 5th Air Force take advantage of 
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a lull in flying to grab a coffee break at their desks. These men keep track of all 
aircraft flying in their area. Reversed alphabet aids men who must write backwards 
when jotting aircraft data on the transparent plotting board. 


Many Air Force families have in- 
vited foreign students into their homes 
to assist them in conversational Eng- 
lish. Hundreds are helping orphan- 
ages. One unit took a bulldozer after 
work and cleared a field needed as a 
playground by a local school. 

Open houses at bases convinced 
local people that the PACAF bases 
stationed in their countries were for 
the people’s own good. 

Special training units at bases as- 
sisted local workmen to prepare for 
better paying jobs in their own 
economy. One organization used its 
firetrucks to pump water for drought- 
hit farmers. 

The most effective builder of 
friendship is cooperative projects that 
bring Air Force personnel and foreign 
people together in a common task. 

An outstanding example of this has 
just been reported from the Philip- 
pines. Here Americans — mostly 
women — and Filipinos banded to- 
gether in a highpowered drive to pro- 
vide educational funds for dependents 
of the Philippine Air Force. Clark 
Air Base wives operated a daily “bri- 
gade” into Manila to sell tickets for 





the drive’s fund-raising activities. 
Airmen’s wives joined with U. S. 
Embassy officials, local mayors, busi- 
nessmen. and wives of Philippine Air 
Force men in the drive. 

The Manila Times reported: “Old- 
timers in the Philippines cannot recall 
any other peacetime effort that en- 
listed the talents of as varied and 
assorted a group of persons and or- 
ganizations joined together in a com- 
mon goal... . 

“This is not mechanical praise given 
to women whose husbands are ‘im- 
portant.’ Rather it is recognition of 
the way these women selflessly and 
often at the expense of family, stuck 
to their posts until the job was done.” 

The person-to-person human re- 
lations for which General Kuter has 
set the example pays off in practical 
dividends. 

There was a tragic accident in 
Fukuoka City when an American jet 
crashed into 12 Japanese homes. 

Jubilant Communists, seeking a 
new incident to embarrass the United 
States, decided to circulate a nasty 
petition demanding Air Force removal 
from Itazuke, one of the most im- 
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portant PACAF bases in the Far East. 

But they were too late! 

Col. Frederick M. O'Neill, Itazuke 
base commander, went into action 
first. Smoke was still rising from the 
burning houses when he arrived to 
offer his personal condolences to the 
families. Behind his staff car were 
trucks bringing Air Force tents to 
shelter the homeless. 

More trucks brought two weeks’ 
rations for each family while Colonel 
O’Neill sped back to the base where 
he started slashing red tape resulting 
in prompt and expeditious payment to 
local families for their losses. 

When the surprised Communist 
petition-bearers arrived they failed to 
get a single signature from any of the 
affected people or their neighbors. 

In addition to such personalized as- 
sistance, PACAF is vitally interested 
in any program of applied science 
which benefits and strengthens our 
Asian allies. 

In December a delegation of PAC- 
AF civilian and military scientists 
attended the 9th Pacific Science 
Congress in Bangkok, Thailand. The 
Air Force was particularly interested 
in the Pacific area meteorology sym- 
posium presented there because of 
weather’s affect upon flying in the 
Pacific. 

But at the same time, PACAF made 
arrangements to include scientists 
from the University of Hawaii in 
order to give complete scientific cov- 
erage to the Air Force delegation. 

“This was done in order to show 
our Asiatic allies the extent of our 
interest in the basic scientific, eco- 
nomic, and social problems of their 
countries,” General Kuter explained. 

When a PACAF-sponsored scien- 
tist spoke to this congress on the 
problems of increasing rice produc- 
tion, it was another example of 
making and holding friends. 

This is what is meant by “Friend- 
ship is a weapon . . . against 
Communism.” It is the reason, aside 
from the natural American desire to 
help others, for the insistence in PAC- 
AF that making friends is of equal 
importance with the organization’s 
military mission. 
















































Jungle growth provides 

the backdrop at Chapel 

Three on Clark Air Base in 

the Philippines. A/2C Ed 

Zargorski, 26th Fighter- 

Interceptor Sq., reads in 
the foreground. 


The 5th Air Force Band 
plays an outdoor concert 
for a group of Japanese 
factory workers. Gestures 
of this type help to make 
friends and counteract 
Communist propaganda 
against American air 





In the shadow of Mount 
Fuji, a 5th Air Force air- 
refueling crew undergoes 
a week's survival school, 
Left with the barest neces- 
sities of life, the crew 
must capture and kill its 
own food while studying 
survival techniques from 
selected, outdoors instruc- 
tors. 
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DEI (Design, Engineering, Inspection) mockup helps familiarize USAF personnel 
with Douglas-built Thor IRBM. 


6G6QVYOMETIMES in our admiration of technological achievement represented 

by these mechanical marvels, the ballistic missiles, we lose sight of 
the man behind them. We lose sight of the fact that these marvels are not 
a replacement, except in a very limited sense, of the human brain and heart. 
Despite the talk of push button technology, it is the man who counts, and not 
the button. 


“For you can't build creative ability into a machine. You can’t design a 


circuit to take the place of courage. Above all, you can’t inclose dedication 


to freedom in a magic black box. 


“The indispensable element in our national defense will continue to be, as 
always, the skilled, dedicated airman. 


computers, guidance systems, rocket powerplants, automatic flight control 


Trained in the intricacies of electronic 


systems and thermonuclear force, he will guarantee our survival as a Nation in 
the perilous years ahead.” 
—MAJ. GEN. B. A. SCHRIEVER 
Commander, Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Division 
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hy Dave Karten 


HE TIME was December 17, 1957. 

The place was Cape Canaveral, 
Fla. The occasion was a flight test 
of the Atlas—America’s first inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 

With a whoosh and a roar, “Big 
Annie”—as her caretakers called the 
Atlas—left her launching pad and 
shot straight up on true course, her 
engines in perfect harmony. “Damn! 
She'll make it!” yelled an airman fall- 
ing from his perch to the sand. And, 
following her programming perfectly, 
the Convair-built ICBM completed 
the limited range test of several hun- 
dred miles and landed in a prese- 
lected impact area. 

In another test a Douglas-built Thor 
IRBM exceeded a range of 2,300 
miles. On two successive trys, the 
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air-breathing Northrop Snark inter- 
continental “cruise” missile bore 
across the sea test lanes of the South 
Atlantic and impacted in a predeter- 
mined target area near Ascension 
Island—5,000 miles from the launch- 
ing point. The sophisticated Martin 
two-stage Titan ICBM is undergoing 
Static firing tests right now. 

Even as the Air Force family of 
missiles awaits further tests the teams 
that will fire them are training hard 
at factories, launch sites, and tech- 
nical bases in various parts of the 
U. S. 

The men who will maintain and 
operate the missiles will necessarily 
be the products of intensified training 
in the highly technical skills needed 
to properly man our Air Force mis- 
sile units. Initial training is being ac- 
complished by attendance of 5- and 
7-level airmen and selected officers at 
specialized courses conducted in the 
manufacturer’s facility by contractor 
instructors. This is known as Phase 
I or factory training and is the method 
used to provide the Air Force with 
the initial technicians for ARDC, the 
required ATC instructors, and tech- 
nically trained personnel for the first 
units. 

As the Air Force gains experience 
and the capability required in terms 
of instructors, equipment, and facili- 
tis, Air Training Command will take 
over the conduct of these special 
courses as Phase II training and pro- 
vide the necessary trained personnel 
for activation of follow-on units. 

Phase III training will be initiated 
within ATC at approximately the 
same time to provide formal train- 
ing on the weapon system for a basic 
airman who will progress upward 
through the particular career ladder 
in which he is assigned. 

With the advent of the Air Force 
missile-training program, many mis- 
conceptions cropped up regarding the 
missiles’ complexity and the type of 
personnel required to operate and 
maintain them. This was to be ex- 
pected for similar misconceptions 
arose when USAF personnel transi- 
tioned to such new type aircraft as 
the B-47 or B-52, for example. How- 
ever, for qualified personnel who 
have the required technical back- 
ground a missile weapon system 
should not prove too difficult. 

Basically, there will be two job 
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Air Defense Command officers who completed five-month course of instruction in 
preparation for operational use of supersonic Boeing missiles are shown part of 


a Bomarc base 


areas for missilemen. The operational 
function (including maintenance) and 
the support function. The support 
personnel will require no different 
skills from that which they now have. 
The program will need resourceful 
supply people, excellent cooks, 
prompt paymasters, available installa- 
tion repairmen, and capable adminis- 
trators. 

The operational personnel will be 
the specialists. They will be the nu- 
cleus which must be an integrated, 
smooth-working crew. Their train- 
ing will be expensive in time, facili- 
ties, and equipment. The guidance 
system which they will maintain and 
operate will be as demanding as the 
K system or the computing gunsight. 
The engine will be mechanically sim- 
pler than the turbojet, but more crit- 
ical in other aspects, particularly in 
the fuels used. The ground equip- 
ment will be the most complex yet 
used by the Air Force. Maintenance 
and repair will require new skills and 
procedures. 

When the cloak of secrecy is lifted 
from the missile you find a weapon 
system not too unlike others already 
in existence. If, for instance, a missile 
were placed alongside a Boeing B-52 
Stratofortress and you could strip 
away the cowling and panels, you'd 
be amazed ‘at the relative simplicity 
of the missile itself—i.e., if you do 
not consider the related, very com- 
plex systems. The navigation, con- 
trol, and propulsion units of a B-52, 
pound for pound, would make the 


in miniature. 


average person doubt that the missile, 
with its smaller and less complex ap- 
pearing system, may one day replace 
the bomber. Every inch of the mod- 
ern bomber is crowded with electronic 
devices and other equipment and in- 
struments. The missile is essentially a 
big fuel tank with propulsion and 
control units at one end, the nose 
cone, warhead, and guidance system 
on the other. Many of the people 
presently supporting the operation 
and maintenance functions of a 
manned bomber force can be re- 
trained to perform similar tasks in the 
forthcoming missile programs. 

This has been learned as the result 
of work done by an Air Force Per- 
sonnel Research and Training Center 
(AFPTRC) using information gath- 
ered from various manufacturers of 
missiles and missile systems (control, 
guidance, propulsion, etc.). The data 
gathered by AFPTRC, required by 
AFR 5-47, Weapon Systems Docu- 
ments, is called Qualitative Personnel 
Requirements Information (QPRI). 

Gathering of QPRI data is started 
soon after it has been decided to 
develop a new weapon system. In the 
ballistic missile weapon systems, more 
than one contractor is usually in- 
volved. For instance, the airframe 
and control system are designed and 
produced by one manufacturer, the 
guidance system by another, nose 
cone by another, and propulsion by 
still another. In order to predict the 
kinds of Air Force personnel who will 
be required to operate and maintain 
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these systems, detailed job-knowledge 
information must be obtained. To 
compile this data, Headquarters 
USAF has, in the case of the current 
first generation of missiles, relied on 
the AFPTRC to go to the various 
contractors and assist them in pro- 
viding QPRI. Since all these various 
systems must finally perform in con- 
junction with each other, one con- 
tractor—the airframe manufacturer 
—is designated the integrating con- 
tractor to insure that all job functions 
required to make all systems perform 
as a whole are included in the final 
document. 

Once this information has been 
assembled, a schedule for its revision 
is established and as the weapon sys- 
tem develops so does the QPRI. Air 
Force headquarters reviews the 
QPRI and performs detailed qualifi- 
cations analysis of the information 
to isolate all the job functions which 
require skills not presently included 
in existing airman and/or officer Air 
Force Specialties. In many cases, the 
jobs can be consolidated with existing 
Air Force Specialties; in others a new 
specialty to cover the specific missile 
job must be created. 

Examples of these new jobs which 
have or will become new Air Force 
Specialties or “shredouts” of existing 
ones are: launch control console 
operator, missile test equipment re- 
pairman, guidance repairman, and 
control repairman. 

Even though a separate Air Force 
Specialty is not required, many of the 
jobs to be performed do require 
special training before they can be 
performed successfully. To appreci- 
ate just what these jobs are, it is nec- 
essary to understand the functions 
performed on the missile from the 
time the unit receives it until it is 
launched. 


Factory-Through-Launch Sequence 

The series of events through which 
a missile must pass can best be de- 
scribed as the factory-through-launch 
sequence. The ballistic missile squad- 
ron is organized around the functions 
required to receive, inspect, repair, 
assemble, check out, and launch the 
missile. Upon arrival at the squadron 
area, the missile is placed on a trans- 
porter and wheeled into the receipt, 
inspection, and maintenance (RIM) 
building. Here a team of mainten- 
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ance personnel perform the initial 
RIM checkout of the micsile. The 
team consists of: (a) Missile Systems 
Analysts Technicians, (b) Control 
System Analysts Repairmen, (c) 
Guidance System Analysts Repair- 
men, (d) Propulsion System Tech- 
nicians/ Repairmen, and (e) Ground 
Power Support Equipment Repair- 
men. 

Making use of the squadron equip- 
ment provided for checkout and test- 
ing of the missile’s major systems, the 
RIM team inspects the missile for any 
damage received during transport; 
then proceeds to completely check 
out the missile. As can be seen from 
(a) through (e) above, the RIM team 
provides a cross section of skills re- 
quired to check each system of the 
missile except the nose cone. This is 
because the missile arrives at the 
squadron minus nose cone and war- 
head. These are received and pro- 
cessed separately in a nose cone and 
warhead maintenance facility, located 
in an area where other facilities for 
storing warheads are also available. 

When all the RIM checks have 
been completed, a mobile mainten- 
ance team then takes the missile, 
which is still on its transporter, to the 
launch emplacement area. The team 
accompanies the missile with a check- 
out trailer, in which are installed all 
the necessary checkout and testing 
equipment required to completely 
check out the missile systems, and de- 
termine whether or not the missile 
is actually ready for countdown and 
firing. After it arrives at the launcher, 
the missile is placed in position for 
erection by connecting the transporter 
to the launcher. The truck is removed 
and the missile, still on its transporter, 
is ready for erection. 

Unless it is intended to launch the 
missile, or unless it is desired to 
check the erector (transporter), to 
determine that the release mechan- 
ism is Operating properly, the trans- 
porter and missile remain fastened 
together. After the erection mechan- 
ism has been checked and the mobile 
maintenance team has completed all 
of its preflight checkout, the missile 
is left in the horizontal position and 
a missile shelter, operated by a motor 
and running on tracks, is placed over 
it. Routine maintenance and checks 
can be performed on the missile while 
in the shelter. 


With the preflight check completed, 
the missile-launch crew takes over. 
Normally the launch crew consists 
of operations officers, launch control 
console operators, missile technicians, 
and guidance personnel, if the par- 
ticular missile requires ground guid- 
ance. 

Upon acceptance of the missile by 
the launch crew, a continuous moni- 
toring of the missile and all of its 
systems begins. If at any time the 
launch crew detects indications of 
malfunctions and/or erroneous read- 
ings or indications on its consoles, 
necessary checks are made using 
communications equipment to consult 
the missile technician who is actually 
in the immediate area of the missile. 
If the crew and technician cannot 
correct the malfunction, the launch 
operations officer is consulted and, 
if the nature of the difficulty is de- 
termined to be such as to affect the 
success of a launch, the mobile main- 
tenance team is called to the area 
with its checkout trailer to locate and 
correct the malfunction. If the trouble 
cannot be corrected at the launch em- 
placement area, the missile is returned 
to the RIM building for necessary 
maintenance. 

The mobile maintenance teams and 
RIM building maintenance teams lo- 
cate and remove faulty components 
but don’t attempt to repair them. For 
this function the missile squadron has 
a bench maintenance area, located 
within the RIM building. 

In the bench maintenance section 
will be the various component repair- 
men to inspect, repair, modify, and 
overhaul—within established organi- 
zational maintenance concepts—all 
components removed from the guid- 
ance, control, propulsion, or test 
equipment required by any of these 
systems. 

To supervise and control this main- 
tenance effort the squadron will have 
all the necessary production controi 
over scheduling required in the main- 
tenance effort. An operations and 
maintenance control room will be 
available to assist the squadron com- 
mander in determining his combat 
capabilities at any given time. Here, 
at a glance, will be displayed all in- 
formation needed by the commander 
to see the exact status of each missile. 
This can be anything from “ready for 
launch” to “down for maintenance.” 
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Although these functions cover the 
jobs to be performed from the time 
the missile is received until it is 
readied for launch, it does not in- 
clude all of the types of personnel 
required to support the squadron. 

Each launcher must have personnel 
to maintain its own electrical power 
generation and distribution system, 
its own fuel storage and transfer sys- 
tem, and liquid-oxygen storage and 
transfer system. Also on hand must 
be gas trailers to maintain high pres- 
sures for the fuel and liquid-oxygen 
systems, refrigeration personnel to 
maintain such equipment for tempera- 
ture and environmental control, 
launch-control trailers, and elec- 
tricians, as well as hydraulic-pneu- 
matic personnel. Supply personnel 
will be required to operate the elec- 
trical data-processing system which 
will be used to provide adequate spare 
parts to support the maintenance con- 
cept without heavy onhand inventor- 
ies or time-consuming pipelines. 


Job Opportunities 


What are the job opportunities in 
missiles? Chart No. | reflects the re- 
lated career fields for airmen. Some 
retraining prior to assignment to an 
operational missile squadron will be 
required. Specialists who must be 
retrained to man missile units will be 
selected from compatible specialties. 
Some of the courses, such as supply, 
refrigeration, and hydraulics can be 
learned through OJT. The officer 
career fields are shown on Chart No. 
2. 

The special training will prepare 
an individual to perform all the duties 
associated with his particular job. 
This will be followed by additional 
training where all the interrelated 
tasks between different jobs are 
taught. In individual training at the 
factory, a future member of a mobile 
maintenance team will learn only his 
own special elements of the job. For 
his team training it is planned that 
all members of the mobile mainte- 
nance team, for instance, will be 
assembled at Cooke AFB, Lom- 
poc, Calif. Here they will practice 
checking out live missiles until they 
can demonstrate that they can work 
as a team to receive, inspect, and 
maintain a missile. Similarly, the 
ballistic missile launch-crew members 
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MISSILE JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


What are the job opportunities in missiles? 
specific related airmen career fields. 


ment to operational missile squadrons generally will be required. 



























































































































































The following charts reflect the 
Retraining of personnel prior to assign- 




































































NOTE: 


(Chart No. 2) 


1. Shredouts for selected missiles are identified by letter suffixes. 


2. Selected ladders from the 46 (Munitions and Weapons Maint.), 


and 33 (Atomic Weapons) career fields also apply. 


3. GAMs and GARs are considered armament devices, 


personnel in the 32 (Arm. Sys. Maint.) career field. 
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will be assembled at Cooke AFB and 
trained as crews or teams until they 
too can demonstrate an ability to per- 
form their functions unassisted. 

As a matter of fact, the majority 
of the personnel receiving individual 
training on ballistic missiles will pro- 
ceed to Cooke AFB to take part in 
an Integrated Weapon System Train- 
ing Program (crew training). It is 
here that the officers and airmen will 
come together, as a unit, for the first 
time. Here, as a team, they will be 
trained to exercise the complete weap- 
on system. This involves repeating 
over and over again the receipt, in- 
spection, and checkout of the missile, 
and transporting it to the launch site 
where the mobile maintenance teams 
and launch crews take over. Again 
the missile is checked out and then 
prepared for the stand. Actual count- 
down procedures are practiced which 
could result in a captive firing or an 
actual launch. At Cooke, the equip- 
ment used is the same as that used in 
the operational organizations. 

Training at Cooke will last from 8 
to 12 weeks, following which the per- 
sonnel will be deployed to their per- 
manent bases. The goal of Cooke is 
to graduate integrated missile teams 
who have been trained to think and 
act as one individual. Initially at 


Cooke, the integrated ballistic missile 
training programs will be conducted 
by contractor personnel under the 
supervision of the 392d and 394th 
Missile Training Squadrons. The 
squadrons will take overall team 
training responsibilities as soon as 
possible. 


Maintenance Oriented 


From the jobs and functions men- 
tioned it can be seen that once de- 
veloped, absorbing the missile as an 
operational weapon involves, prima- 
rily, the same kinds of Air Force 
personnel found in almost any organi- 
zation using aircraft. However, there 
is one real significant difference, and 
one that few recognize and even some 
who are already in missile programs 
find it difficult to accept. Where in 
a bomber or fighter force the empha- 
sis is On the operational personnel, in 
missiles the emphasis is on mainten- 
ance. The missile squadrons are defi- 
nitely maintenance-oriented and it is 
very probable that they will become 
even more so with operational experi- 
ence. This means that there will be 
more and more demands for person- 
nel in the general areas of mainten- 
ance listed above. The greater this 
demand for maintenance personnel, 
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Northrop instructor shows trainees step-by-step procedure of a maintenance check- 
out operation on Snark intercontinental cruise missile. 
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the greater will be the opportunities 
for personnel qualified in these areas. 
In fact, the majority of the officers 
and airmen eventually assigned to the 
ballistic-missile program will not be 
directly involved with the operational 
launch but with the maintenance of 
missiles. They will belong to support- 
ing units, exactly the same as those 
associated with a manned bomber or 
fighter organization. Consequently, 
for most, transition to the missile pro- 
gram will not be too difficult. Ac- 
tually, there is a higher proportion 
of both officers and airmen in the 
technical career fields needed in mis- 
sile units as compared to aircraft 
units. 


The Ballistic-Missile Systems 


There are between 20 and 30 
special individual - training courses 
programmed to support each of the 
IRBM and ICBM ballistic-missile 
systems. Accordingly, there will be 
opportunities and requirements from 
now on for personnel who possess 
the necessary prerequisite qualifica- 
tions as well as sufficient retainability 
for training. 

How will the average airman fit 
into the ballistic-missile picture? Let 
Col. William E. Large, Assistant 
CINCSAC (SAC Mike) answer the 
question: “We all know that ballistic- 
missile systems are being integrated 
into our overall combat force struc- 
ture. We also realize that, as time 
goes by, missile organizations will re- 
place more and more of our manned 
aircraft units. What most of you don’t 
know, but are concerned about, is 
just what part you will play in the 
missile program. The answer is rela- 
tively simple. The same officers and 
airmen that are in the Air Force today 
will man, operate, maintain, and sup- 
port the ballistic-missile systems. It 
is true that many of you will need 
special and on-the-job training, but no 
more so than when converting from 
one type of aircraft to another. To 
make this possible, the manufacturers 
have been instructed to design the 
weapon system so that today’s highly 
qualified Air Force personnel can 
operate the system in its entirety. 

“I know that a great many officers 
and airmen have expressed the desire 
to become members of the ballistic- 
missile force. Until recently, how- 
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ever, it has been primarily the re- 
search and development people who 
have been involved. But from now 
on, there will be an ever-increasing 
demand for military personnel 
throughout the Air Force to join the 
missile team.” 


The Weapon is the Difference 


It should be emphasized that the 
major difference between the combat 
missile squadrons and the combat air- 
craft squadrons is the weapon itself. 
Some of the personnel assigned to a 
missile squadron will perform the 
same type of administrative and sup- 
port duties as they are now perform- 
ing, without any additional training 
being required. It is essential that 
this support be continued as a high 
quality service, and personnel pro- 
viding this support are important 
members of the missile unit. Other 
personnel of the typical IRBM or 
ICBM squadron will require some 
special training in courses ranging 
anywhere from 2 to 26 weeks. 

Although the majority of personnel 
selected for the missile program will 
come from SAC and other using 
commands for the first few months, 
it is expected that more and more 
personnel will come from other com- 
mands as the Air Force gains a base 
of experience. As one personnel of- 
ficer explained: “It is only fair to 
point out that personnel—officers and 
airmen alike—who are being assigned 
to the first operational squadrons will 
undergo more hardships than those 
who will follow. There will be periods 
of TDY away trom their families 
while they are in individual training. 
This, however, is always a hardship 
whenever attending schools in a TDY 
status. In addition to this, dependent 
housing at the missile bases is ex- 
pected to be scarce for some time. 
Every effort is being made to rush 
the building of accommodations for 
military families.” 

The overall USAF missile-training 
program is geared to the present Air 
Force technical-training program. The 
missile program supplements the ex- 
isting technical training, but does not 
replace courses being taught in air- 
craft or other specialties. 

“The task is complex and diffi- 
cult now,” explains Maj. Gen. Wiley 
D. Ganey, commander of the Techni- 
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MISSILES USED BY THE AIR FORCE 

NAME DESIGNATION MANUFACTURER TYPE COMMAND 
BALLISTIC MISSILES 

Thor SM-75 Douglas Surface-to-Surface SAC 

Atlas SM-65 Convair Surface-to-Surface SAC 

Titan SM-68 Martin Surface-to-Surface SAC 

Jupiter SM-78 Chrysler Surface-to-Surface SAC 
CRUISE MISSILES 

Matador TM-61C Martin Surface-to-Surface TAC 

Mace TM-76A Martin Surface-to-Surface TAC 

Snark SM-62 Northrop Surface-to-Surface SAC 

Bull Goose SM-73 Fairchild Diversionary SAC 
GAMS AND GARS 

Falcon GAR-1 Hughes Air-to-Air ADC 

GAR-2 

Sidewinder GAR-8 Philco & GE Air-to-Air ADC 

Rascal GAM-63 Bell Air-to-Surface SAC 

Green Quail GAM-72 McDonnell Diversionary SAC 

Hound Dog GAM-77 North American Air-to-Surface SAC 

Genie MB-1 Douglas Air-to-Air ADC 
AREA DEFENSE MISSILES 

Bomarc IM-99 Boeing Surface-to-Air ADC 





cal Training Air Force, “because air- 
men must be trained in aircraft and 
electronic skills to replace those men 
converting to missile specialties, so 
that existing combat capabilities will 
be maintained.” 

Successful operation of our Air 
Force family of missiles will depend 
to a large degree on the same thing 
our manned aircraft depended upon 
—the right kind of men, properly 
trained, and capable of accepting new 
technical advances as rapidly as they 
can be developed. Tomorrow’s mixed 
force of missiles and bombers will 
require an airman who is highly mo- 
tivated and thoroughly trained in the 
technical knowledge necessary to as- 
semble, test, repair, and effectively 
use complicated weapon systems. 

Without this type of highly special- 
ized missileman—who will have a 
thorough knowledge of mathematics, 
physics, electricity, and related scien- 
ces—the Air Force family of missiles 
would be impressive but useless wea- 
pons. In fact, without military crews 
to effectively deploy and successfully 
operate them, missiles cannot be con- 
sidered military weapons. 

In the ballistic-missile field, the 


Douglas Thor is in the most advanced 
stage of development with personnel 
already in factory courses. Factory 
training for the Atlas ICBM will fol- 
low this fall and training on the Mar- 
tin-built Titan ICBM will begin in 
Colorado in the near future. 

The day these missiles are placed 
in their operational sites, with thor- 
oughly trained Air Force personnel 
behind them, they will present a real 
deterrent posture to the enemies of 
the Free World. The future of free- 
dom itself depends on our know-how 
in developing and handling the wea- 
pons which will one day be predomi- 
nant. How well we train our missile- 
men could well make the difference. 

The USAF missile-training pro- 
gram has priority 1-A. As part of the 
Nation’s highest priority program— 
development of a family of strategic 
missiles to an operational status—it 
is going ahead full blast. 

The end product? A cadre of Air 
Force missilemen who are “count- 
down ready”—equipped and trained 
to fire the USAF family of operational 
missiles in defense of the U. S. and to 
teach other airmen the ins and outs 
of the top priority weapon systems. 


The Airman 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE AIR FORCE MISSILE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Q. From what commands will per- 
sonnel be selected for missile training? 


A. Using commands (SAC, ADC, 
and TAC ) put most of the people into 
the missile program initially. Volun- 
teers are utilized wherever practicable. 
Headquarters USAF will levy on other 
commands for replacements and_ or 
skills not presently in these commands. 
The skill level will be almost critical ini- 
tially due to the time phasing. For 
example, if a 5-level man is needed, he 
will have to be a 5-level man since 
there won't be time to bring him from 
At present, the time 
element is also critical. However, 
DCS P expects that this will be true 
only at the outset. As the program 
expands, USAF can get into a more 
normal procurement and replacement 
type operation. 

The enlisted man will be critical to 
the missile program since he fits into all 
support and technical aspects of this 
new field. 


a 3- to a 5-level. 


Q. What kind of 


needed for the missile program? 


personnel are 


A. During the initial phase, the pro- 
gram will require personnel who have 
completed individual training within 
their specialities. Additionally, it will 
require many technicians with field 
training. As can be easily visualized, 
some new career fields had to be estab- 
lished. (See AFM 35-1 and 36-1.) 
However, a surprisingly large number of 
missile jobs can be staffed by retraining 
personnel proficient in a related spe- 
cialty. 

In order to cut training time, procure 
proven personnel and achieve an early 
operational capability, the Air Force 
must go to existing Air Force units for 
the skills and qualifications necessary 
to our program. It would be ideal if 
the missile force could procure airmen 
from those reenlisting. This would in- 
sure prior experience, and a relatively 
long period of retainability. For the 
next few years, it appears that the re- 
quirements for 5- and 7-level personnel 
should not be beyond the Air Force 
capability. After the USAF has a base 
of experience and the training com- 
mand is in full swing with missile 
courses, basic airmen will be trained 
for the program. 


Q. In what branches of the missile 


program is the need greatest at present? 


A. All branches of the program are 
critical now since the Air Force is 
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starting from scratch. However, in the 
technical and direct missile activities, 
e.g., Communications, electronics, main- 
tenance, and fueling, personnel will be 
most critical because their jobs will en- 
tail duties that are quite different from 
what they now do. 

Promotions in the missile field pro- 
bably will be greatest in the direct mis- 
sile support fields. This includes such 
jobs as launch console operator, super- 
visors in final assembly, etc. Launch 
crews, for instance, will have to have 
special training. Since the Air Force 
had no such trained crews at the start 
of the missile program, it is likely that 
as the program expands, the require- 
ments for such people will expand and 
promotions will be good in that area. 
Since the need for support personnel— 
cooks, supply personnel, etc.—will not 
be as critical, promotions in these areas 
wont be as rapid. 


QO. What type of background should 
you have to be a missileman? 


A. Operation of the Air Force family 
of missiles now approaching operational 
status calls for personnel with a good 
knowledge of electronics, physics, 
mathematics, an understanding of pro- 
pulsion, attitude control, guidance sys- 
tems, and allied fields for the technical 
missile activities. Initially most of the 
newcomers will phase into missiles from 
related fields. 

Q. Will there be any super M/Sgts.. 
that is E-8 and E-9 slots? 

A. Yes, but details will depend on 
legislation now under consideration. 

Q. Will 


badges such as pilot or observer wings. 


missilemen get distinctive 


etc.? 


A. The Air Staff is now working on 
this. 


Q. Since missiles must be manned 24- 
hours per day. every day. what is being 
done along “human engineering” lines 
to maintain top alertness and efficiency? 


A. Human engineering and other hu- 
man factors, and organizational and op- 
erational considerations are being made 
an integral part of missile weapon system 
design. Jobs are being designed around 
an eight-hour module. Activity levels 
for all jobs are a concern; the exercises 
planned will not be mere time killers, 
but serve an important purpose in per- 
mitting day-to-day practice (artificial 
target practice, if you prefer). 


Q. Without meaning to be facetious. 
what about target practice? 


A. To replace the lack of practice 
and evaluation on the prime operational 
equipment a separate means of systems 
exercise will be composed of simulation 
and recording devices to permit on-site 
procedures to be practiced and recorded 
without degrading the operational sys- 
tem. It is planned to bring crews to a 
training launch site and actually count- 
down, launch, and score the firing. 


Q. How difficult are the skills and 
training required to meet the needs of 
missile operation and maintenance? 


A. Most skills and training required 
to meet the needs of missile operation 
are generally no greater than those re- 
quired for the B-52 or some of our 
latest all-weather interceptors. See AFM 
35-1 for specific job qualifications. 


Q. What type facilities are available 
at the bases where the missile training 
is taking place? 


A. At present, most of the training 
is conducted at various — factories. 
The tacilities are mostly the same as 
those used to train personnel in the 
Operation of aircraft; however, added 
facilities are already planned. At Cha- 
nute AFB, Ill., tor example, a $5 million 
missile-training building is to be started 
this month. 


Q. Will there be any factory training 
on rocket engines? 


A. Yes. Special courses of instruc- 
tion in rocket-engine maintenance, 
trouble shooting, repair, and servicing 
are being conducted by the Rocketdyne 
Division of North American Aviation, 
Inc., manufacturers of the liquid-fueled 
rocket engines used on the Atlas, Thor, 
and Jupiter, at interim facilities near 
Canoga, Calif. A modern permanent 
facility with eight classrooms and suit- 
able shop-training areas is being com- 
pleted in San Fernando Valley, just 
north of Hollywood, Calif. Instruction 
in the installation, checkout, and main- 
tence of the rocket engine used on the 
Titan will be conducted by Aerojet 
General Corp. at Sacramento, Calif. 


Q. What are the input AFSCs for 
people going into the missile-training 
program? 


A. Personnel will have to come from 
existing skills. Input into the airman 31 
(Guided Missile Systems) career field 
will be primarily from the 30 (Radio- 
Radar Systems), 32 (Armament Sys- 
tems Maintenance), 42 (Aircraft Acces- 
sories Maintenance), and 43 (Aircraft 
and Engine Maintenance) career fields. 
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In addition to the personnel going into 
the 31 career field, there will be require- 
ments for other personnel such as clerks, 
supply men, etc., who will come from 
their own career fields. There also will 
be requirements for airmen in the 56 
career field in skills that are in short 
supply; this requirement will be met by 
retraining people from the 47 career 
field into the 56 field. 


command personnel records, available 
within the major air command, are 
screened to identify officers to serve in 
missile units. As requirements develop 
in the various skill areas, the officers so 
identified are assigned internally within 
the command, to missile duties. 

Insofar as possible, commands with 
missile missions are filling officer re- 
quirements from the resources avail- 
able within the command. When fur- 


Missile Structures, Propulsion Systems, 
Attitude Control Systems, Guidance 
Systems, and Supporting Facilities 

To qualify for this course you must 
meet the general eligibility requirements 
and satisfy one of the following pre- 
requisites: 

1. Successful 
Course 3000, 
3050. 

2. Successful completion of military 


completion of EC] 
3007, 3011, 3021, or 





le 





Q. How do warrant officers and air- ther manning assistance is required, per- or civilian courses (resident or corre- 
men get into the missile program? sonnel requisitions are placed against spondence) in algebra and basic elec- 
A. Generally, the major air com- Hq USAF. Normally, overseas re- tronics. Arie | 
mand (SAC, TAC, ADC, ATC, etc.) turnees, school graduates, and officers 3. Possession of an AFSC in the 3] 
wdeicls hes either a cossbet or trainine completing stabilized tours are first con- career field at the 3-level skill or higher. | 
responsibility for using a specific missile, sidered veces this ne ene pending At the present — there are oF oI 
selects the airman from within its own PCS. Instances frequently arise where 9,000 students participating in course 
command for technical training. this resource is not adequate or officers 3111 and approximately 4,000 of these | 
AFR 39-8. attachment #4, lists the with unusual or rare qualifications are are airmen on active duty. 
various surplus specs from which NCOs required. 1 his in certain Moray wen Q. Is assignment to ballistic-missile | 
and 5-level airmen can voluntarily apply the selection beg eed —_ officers, squadrons closed to all but members of | 
for retraining. At the present time, which results in an individual selection SAC? 
however, there are no 31 (Guided Mis- and assignment of an officer to a mis- ; , 
sile) career-field specialties on the list sile organization. A. Pressing time schedules dictated P 
in which to be trained, but as more basic Officers particularly interested in at ae fe the _ command ~~ bal- f 
technical school courses open in these missile assignments are encouraged to ae maeanttes, provide as many of the ‘ 
fields, personnel planners anticipate indicate this preference in item 13, AF a perenne: required as possible. it 
placing 31 career-field specialties into Form |1. This data is especially signifi- coniniany % st ee een that only 
the program. cant when record screening is being ac- personnel presently in SAC will get into t 
complished to identify officers for mis- missile work. Personnel from all com- ; 
Q. How can officers be assigned to sila Gait beetennients. mands will have opportunities as the f 
missile units? program continues. : 
A. Request entry in missile main- Q. Are there any missile-training ; Personnel who ae qualifications 4 
tenance officer courses listed in the courses available through the USAF in specialties required by missile — 
USAF Training Prospectus. Basically, Extension Course Institute? should be and ris encouraged to indi. 
the present course trains officers for ; aot ; : cate their preference for nnn = ; 
Mitte te Dilated wilediien: Mice oe A. Yes, ECI Course 3111, Funda- missile units. However, since a high 1 
a base from which units presently draw mental Principles of Guided Missiles. percentage of each squadron comple- ( 
to support other requirements. Details In this course, approximately 144 hours ment of personnel requires special indi- 1 


for applying for training are contained 
in the prospectus. Announcement will 
be made to all commands when new 
courses will be opened. 

As the 


various commands are as- 
missile areas, 


signed missions in the 






(48 points), you can gain the back- 
ground information to help you work 
more efficiently on guided missiles. The 
five-volume course includes Guided 


vidual factory training, under AFR 50- 
9, only career personnel or those with 
sufficient retainability required for such 
training will be accepted. k=) 


Officers supervise final check of Snark prior to readying the cruise missile for 


launch by Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick AFB, Fla. 
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Maj. Gen. Harlan C. Parks 





Q. General Parks, to begin this 
discussion, will you comment on 
the importance of the exchange as 
a part of the military community? 


A. The fact that every military 
base is a community is something that 
many people tend to overlook. Like 
any other community, it has need for 
utilities, for fire protection, for church- 
es. It must make available to its citi- 
zens not only the major requirements 
of food and shelter, but the opportu- 
nity to purchase personal items of 
convenience and necessity. This is 
the role of the exchange. What would 
any community be without its corner 
stores? 

With the ever-increasing number 
of married personnel in the Armed 
Forces, there has been a_ parallel 
change in what items are considered 
necessary and convenient. Conse- 
quently, in recent years, there has 
been a steady upward trend in ex- 
change merchandising toward the 
“family” type items. This further in- 
creases the importance of the ex- 
change to the military community. 

In meeting these needs which con- 
tribute toward the maintenance of a 
reasonable standard of living, in sup- 
plying the funds for welfare purposes, 
in just being the “corner store,” I sin- 


cerely believe that the exchange oc- 


cupies an unparalleled position in the 
military community. 


Q. Does the exchange compete 
with the interest of local mer- 
chants in the vicinity of military 


insiallations? 
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EXCHANGE 


An Interview with May. Gen. Harlan C. Parks, 
Chief, Army and Air Force Exchange Service. 


A. The word “compete” suggests 
trying to take away something from 
another. In this sense the exchange 
is far less competitive to local mer- 
chants than civilian stores in other 
nearby communities. Not only does 
it limit its sales entirely to the citizens 
of its military community, it does not 
advertise, promote, or run “loss lead- 
er” sales; it requires identification of 
its customers. 

Only 20 percent of the average 
airman’s pay is spent in the exchange. 
This means 80 percent is available 
for spending in the stores of local 
merchants. The exchange also pro- 
cures merchandise locally; hires local 
townspeople to staff its stores; utilizes 
local small businessmen as conces- 
sionaires; and even some of the divi- 
dends it generates are spent locally— 
thus, it has a beneficial impact on the 
economy of towns nearby. 

Personally, I feel if a poll were 
taken of merchants in military base 
vicinities, it would show that they 
chose the location in the first place 
and that the overwhelming percent- 
age of their sales is to servicemen and 
their families. It would further show 
that most of these merchants under- 
stand that their personal interests 
cannot transcend such basic national 
interests as assuring each serviceman 
the right to live as an American citi- 
zen wherever he is stationed. 


Q. How does the exchange sys- 
tem establish prices? 


A. On a graduated basis. Items 
of necessity receive the lowest mark- 
ups. Convenience and gift items— 
such as table radios, jewelry, inex- 
pensive cameras—receive the higher 


markups. Selling prices, therefore, 
reflect the cost of merchandise and 
operating expenses, plus a margin of 
profit. This profit margin averages 
6-7 percent. Our profit objective is 
dictated by the board of directors. 
The exchange service is required to 
produce a fixed profit to meet the 
Army and Air Force welfare fund 
requirements. This fiscal year, this 
amount is $50,000,000. 


Q. Occasionally complaints are 
heard that exchange pricing is not 
consistent and uniform. Some 
items are priced higher than they 
should be in comparison with oth- 
ers. What is the reason for this? 


A. At the present time, between 60 
and 70 percent of all items sold in 
domestic exchanges have a fixed sale 
price. This has been made possible 
through internal controls, price agree- 
ments, merchandising innovations. 
And even though we will never be 
able to achieve 100 percent consist- 
ency because the bulk of exchange 
purchasing is done locally, even great- 
er headway is anticipated for the near 
future. When comparing one item 
against another, it is well to remem- 
ber that items of necessity receive the 
lowest markups and, hence, sell 
cheaper in proportion to the items 
of convenience. 


Q. Why are certain types of 
merchandise for which there is a 
steady regular demand not sold in 
exchanges? (Heavy appliances, 
television sets, etc.) 


A. Because of Congressional re- 
strictions. In 1949, the House Armed 
Services Committee conducted an in- 
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vestigation of Armed Forces resale 
activities, as a result of retailer com- 
plaints. Special ordering was abol- 
ished; federal excise taxes were im- 
posed on appropriate merchandise; 
and the kinds of merchandise ex- 
changes could sell were limited. 
Among the types of merchandise ex- 
changes in the U. S. were prohibited 
from selling were such things as the 
refrigerators and television sets you 
mentioned and so-called “luxury” 
items. In 1957, again after Congres- 
sional hearings, the authorized list 
was moderately extended to include 
a new line of children’s clothing and 
baby furniture. 

These restrictions do not apply in 
overseas exchanges. 


Q. It has been said that ship’s 
stores generally carry a wider va- 
riety of quality merchandise than 
the exchange and at more reason- 
able prices. Is there any founda- 
tion for this statement? 


A. None that I can think of. The 
Navy exchange is bound by the same 
authorized list that governs the BX. 
Quality of merchandise is uniformly 
high, since we buy nationally adver- 
tised name-brand merchandise. Prices 
on ships at sea may be slightly lower 
than domestic exchange prices in cases 
where federal taxes do not apply. But 
the same holds true for our overseas 
BXs. 

Actually, we and the Navy do have 
slightly different price markups on in- 
dividual items of merchandise. How- 
ever, we believe—and the Navy agrees 
—that if you were to buy every item 
sold in a BX and every item sold in 
a Navy exchange, the savings to you 
as a customer would come out just 
about even. 


Q. Why are ship’s stores ex- 
cused from certain taxes which ex- 
change patrons must pay? 


A. The Navy enjoys no special ad- 
vantage over the Air Force in matters 
of exchange service taxation. Both 
services, as well as the Army, operate 
under the same 1949 agreement with 
Congress. Where the prices on mer- 
chandise on ships at sea reflect ex- 
emption from taxes, the same will 
hold true for overseas BXs. 
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The Air Force exchange at the Green Park housing development near Tachikawa 
Air Base, Japan. 


Q. Why is it that new products 
advertised through national media 
may take months to find their 
way to exchange stores? 


A. This may be true in some cases. 
In most cases, it is simply the gap be- 
tween a new product and demon- 
strated demand. This gap may occur 
in the manufacturer’s distribution 
channels as well as exchange procure- 
ment channels. But, if the product 
is of high quality and a real demand 
for it is demonstrated on the base, the 
exchange manager will order the 
product—as any other sound busi- 
nessman would. Provided, of course, 
the authorized list permits him to 
sell it. 


Q. Items of military equipment 
are usually more expensive in the 
exchange than in the official cloth- 
ing stores. Will you explain this? 


A. Exchange prices reflect the cost 
of merchandise and operating ex- 
penses plus a margin of profit. Mili- 
tary equipment items are considered 
very much a necessity; hence, they 
bear the lowest markup possible. But, 
in order to meet its welfare fund re- 
quirements, the exchange must sell 
at a profit. Official clothing outlets 
are limited by law to cost plus over- 
head. 


Q. How does the exchange sys- 
tem decide what brands of mer- 
chandise to carry? How are stand- 
ards of quality established? 


A. As with many other successful 
businesses, in the exchange service 
the customer wears the crown. His 
wishes dominate whenever possible. 
The local BX manager stocks the 
high-quality, nationally advertised 
brands that appear to be most in de- 
mand by the airmen and their depend- 
ents at the base. 

Quality standards are established 
by a particular brand’s popularity and 
the reputation of the successful com- 
pany that produces it. My headquar- 
ters’ merchandising experts shop the 
market and advise local exchange 
managers worldwide what represents 
the best buy for the exchange through 
quarterly merchandising guides, pe- 
riodic meetings and seminars, or any 
one of a variety of media emanating 
from A&AFES headquarters in New 
York or my regional service centers. 


Q. Why are exchange patrons 
not permitted to buy items on 
credit? 


A. A plan was developed to test 
a system of credit in Air Force ex- 
changes last spring. When the plan 
was revealed the retailer associations 
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Cosmetics are as important to female airmen as shaving supplies are to males. 


inspired a number of letters and tele- 
grams of protest to the Congress. The 
retailer associations claimed that a 
system of credit, without interest or 
carrying charges, in the service ex- 
would create unfavorable 
with civilian retailer 
store credit systems. The House 
Armed Services Committee held 
hearings on the credit question and 
their decision was that exchanges 
should not be permitted to install a 
system of credit. As a result, there 
has been little practical information 
(such as this test would have pro- 
vided) on which to evaluate the 
question. 


changes 
comparisons 


Q. What is the relationship of 
the exchanges with state govern- 
ments on such matters as tobacco, 
gasoline, or other state taxes? 


A. Since exchanges are instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government, 
almost all states grant military cus- 
tomers of the BX exemption from state 
sales taxes and taxes on such items 
as tobacco and soft drinks. There are 
a few exceptions such as the State of 
Delaware which does not exempt mil- 
itary patrons from cigarette sales 
taxes. 


Q. General Parks, will you tell 
us something of the background 
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of the base exchange system— 
when it began and its purposes? 


A. The base exchange system be- 
gan nearly 63 years ago, having orig- 
inated in 1895 by directive of the 
Secretary of War. 

The background of this business of 
making personal supplies available to 
military personnel is as old as war- 
fare itself. Every army from Caesar’s 
to Napoleon’s faced the problem of 
supplying the little things needed by 
millions of men en masse and on the 


move ... how to protect them from 
being cheated . . . how to treat all 
with fairness how to assure 


quality. 

George Washington’s army bought 
from sutlers—tradesmen who sold out 
of wagons. Sutlers were barred by 
the end of the Civil War in favor of 
post traders; then this gave way to a 
cooperative canteen system developed 
by officers assigned to frontier posts. 

The cooperatives — which pooled 
funds to purchase in quantity — be- 
came so popular that Congress ac- 
cepted the idea in 1892 and author- 
ized their use of public buildings and 
transportation. In 1895, War Depart- 
ment General Order No. 46, dated 25 
July, set forth rules and regulations 
covering everything from starting an 
exchange to closing one down. 


As to purposes, the mission of the 
exchange system was clearly estab- 
lished in that directive. The exchange 
was to “combine the features of read- 
ing and recreation rooms, a coopera- 
tive store, and a restaurant . . . to 
supply the troops, at reasonable 
prices, with articles of ordinary use, 
wear, and consumption not supplied 
by the Government, and to afford 
them means of recreation and amuse- 
ment.” 

The exchange mission is essentially 
the same today. 


Q. What were some of the dis- 
advantages of the “sutler system?” 
When was it abandoned and did 
any particular incident dictate the 
decision to do so? 





A. The sutler system ended with 
the Post Traders Act of 1866. The 
primary disadvantages of sutlers—as 
well as post traders—were: lack of 
control and supervision by the mili- 
tary; lack of uniformity as to services 
and merchandise; exorbitant prices; 





Necessities of family life are available 
in this USAF dependent's shop in the 
base exchange at Andersen AFB, Guam. 
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and outrageous credit rates. Rather 
than any one incident leading to the 
abandonment of the sutler system, I'd 
say it was simply poor service to the 
troops. 


Q. What is the status of the ex- 
change system in the chain of com- 
mand structure? What authority 
does the Congress exercise in the 
operation? 

A. The Army and Air Force Ex- 
change Service functions through both 
military and technical channels. Re- 
sponsibility for the supervision of the 
BXs’ performance and service stand- 
ards rests with the major command- 
ers, who are responsible for the effi- 
cient operation of exchanges within 
their commands. The installation 
commander is in turn responsible for 
the BX at his base. My A&AFES 
organization provides the technical 
assistance and support necessary to 
the smooth and efficient operation of 
the worldwide exchange system. My 
relationship to our Air Force com- 
manders and the management con- 
cepts involved is quite similar to that 
of the Air Materiel Command. 

Even though the exchange service 
is a nonappropriated fund agency and 
is almost entirely self-supporting, it 
is subject to the same Congressional 
review as any other agency of the 
Federal Government. 


Q. At military ex- 
changes had the appearance of 
being strictly functional. Appar- 
ently modern merchandising tech- 
niques have been adopted in re- 
cent years. Will you comment on 
this, please? 


one time 


A. At one time the biggest sellers 
in our exchanges were horse blank- 
ets, bowie knives, and snuff. Times 
change and our standard of living is 
continually rising. And retailing tech- 
nology has kept pace. Most of the 
changes made have not been simply 
to make stores more attractive, but 
to make them more comfortable and 
to make shopping easier and more 
pleasant. Self-service, for example, 
enabled us to give speedier service 
at lower expense. 

Each year we spend nearly $17,- 
000,000, worldwide —-- out of ex- 
change revenues — to renovate, im- 
prove, air condition, or refurbish 
outmoded stores. 
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Base libraries, like this one at Thule AB, Greenland, are also made possible by 
exchange profits. 


Q. Are exchange employees 
usually paid more or less than pre- 
vailing rates in local communities? 


A. Our pay scales are as close as 
possible to the prevailing wages in 
the local community. The whole phi- 
losophy of our personnel program is 
to attract and then retain the best 
workers available. We draw our per- 
sonnel from a variety of fields and 
pay them as much as they might ex- 
pect in allied fields. As a result, the 
contribution of the exchange to the 
local economy is a significant one. 
We like to think of ourselves as fair 
and genuinely sincere employee-con- 
scious employers; and of our organi- 
zation as competent, highly skilled, 
and professional. This means more 
efficient and courteous service to our 
customers. 


Q. What happens to the profits 
from base exchanges? 


A. They go right back to you... 
for your hobby shops, day rooms, 
service clubs, libraries, musical shows, 
athletic programs, and similar on- 
base, off-duty recreational activities. 
Exchange profits—some $50,000,000 
a year—are distributed on a per-man, 
per-month allowance basis to Army 
and Air Force unit welfare funds 
worldwide. 


Q. Will you comment on the 
importance of these services pro- 
vided by exchange profits? 


A. As a former base commander, 
I know from personal experience that 
they are second to none in impor- 
tance. The next time an airman drops 
in on his base library to catch up on 
the latest best-seller; the next time he 
spends an hour or so playing ping- 
pong or pool in his day room; or the 
next time he goes up to the field house 
to watch the base basketball team in 
action; if he will just stop to think for 
a moment that these activities are 
only possible today because of ex- 
change profits turned into welfare 
funds, no comment I can _ possibly 
make will be as effective. 


Q. In the absence of exchange 
profits, would it not be necessary 
to provide these services from ap- 
propriated funds; in other words, 
from additional taxes? 


A. Absolutely. The only question 
in my mind is whether tax funds 
would be forthcoming to keep the 
welfare programs at their present 
level. I think not. In the absence of 
exchange profits, I rather think the 
current level of morale-building wel- 
fare activities would shrink consider- 
ably. 


Q. If a particular base exchange 
through misadventure should sus- 
tain a loss over a given period, 
would the base be deprived of wel- 
fare funds until the loss was re 
couped? 
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A. No. Many of our smaller ac- 
tivities—-such as exchanges at missile 
sites and radar stations—actually op- 
erate at a loss but are maintained 
because they are essential services. 
However, this loss is underwritten by 
the larger base or post exchanges 
which earn profits through much 
larger volumes. There are no rich 
uncles and poor relations in our sys- 
tem. By pooling all of the profits from 
all of the exchanges worldwide, every 
installation — regardless of size — is 
assured of a uniform level of welfare 
activities. 


Q. Could you give an estimate 
of the amount saved the taxpayer 
through the use of exchange prof- 
its for welfare over any typical 
period? 

A. More than $400,000,000 since 
the end of World War II. 


Q. Can you cite any unusual 
operations exchanges 
made necessary by geographical 
other circum- 


by base 


peculiarities or 
stances? 

A. Thule, for example, has open 
water for only three months in the 
year. They have to order a whole 
year’s supply at once and we have to 
ship it to them during this extremely 
limited period of open water. In some 
remote areas, we have to deliver 
merchandise by airdrop. or mule. 
Our far-flung outposts such as Saudi 
Arabia and Korea present a difficult 
servicing problem because of the dis- 
tance involved. 

Getting styled or seasonal mer- 
chandise to overseas BXs_ presents 
another problem. So that overseas 
airmen and their families can enjoy 
things like pop records or the latest 
fashions in clothes simultaneously 
with their counterparts stationed in 
the U. S., the exchange service flies 
timely merchandise to overseas BXs 
at its Own expense. 


Q. What can the individual air- 
man and his family do to improve 
and protect the base exchange 
privilege? 

A. The future of the BX privilege 
rests in the hands of the airman. He 
should thoroughly understand his ex- 
change privilege and recognize how 
important a part of his service life it 
actually is. And he should make cer- 
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tain that his friends and family back 
home, his friends in town, or any 
other civilians he associates with also 
fully understand what the BX is and 
what it means to the Air Force com- 
munity. 

The airman and his dependents 
should never: 


Buy for unauthorized personnel. 

Brag about exchange prices in 
the local civilian community. 

Bother local merchants for prices 
and demonstrations with no inten- 
tion of buying from them. 


The airman and his dependents 
should: 

Understand why exchange prices 
are what they are and why civilian 
prices are not comparable. 

Recognize what happens to ex- 
change profits. 


In 1949, the Congressional com- 
mittee conducting hearings on the 
exchange services warned: “The fu- 
ture of resale activity privileges in the 
Armed Forces is entirely within the 
hands of those who will continue to 
enjoy those privileges. They shall 
either protect them and keep them 
or abuse them and lose them.” 

1 and my staff will do everything 
within our power to protect and im- 
prove this vital servicewide morale 
activity. But, the airman at his local 
base—as part of his local commun- 
ity—can and must do the greatest 


part. = 














At Homestead AFB, Fla., — and at most 

other bases —airmen enjoy recrea- 

tional facilities bought from exchange 
profits through welfare funds. 


At Castle AFB, Calif., the exchange 
provides mobile service for busy airmen. 
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oastmasters 


IF YOU CAN'T FACE AN AUDI- 
ENCE, THIS CLUB'S FOR YOU. 


by A/1C Mary E. Cowan 


Airman Staff 


M AJOR SMITH had invited a friend 
to visit his club. The meeting 
was under way and one of the speak- 
ers for the evening, a colonel, was 
holding forth on his political convic- 
tions. He stood before 30 officers, 
ranging in rank from second lieuten- 
ant to brigadier general. For five 
minutes the colonel spoke haltingly, 
stammering “uhs” and “ahs” between 
every third or fourth word. Finally, 
completing his talk, he sat down. 

In open-mouth shock the visitor 
listened as a second lieutenant began 
to criticize the speech. Deficiencies in 
style, organization, and delivery, can- 
didly pointed out by the lieutenant, 
were accepted calmly by the colonel, 
who, under other circumstances, 
might have become indignant to the 
point of relieving the Air Force of one 
such second lieutenant. Instead of 
resenting the comments, he nodded 
in agreement at each statement the 
lieutenant made, and when he fin- 
ished, the colonel thanked him. The 
major’s friend breathed a sigh of 
relief. 
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He had been invited to become a 
member of the club and was making 
one of the two visits necessary to get 
a general idea of club procedures. 

The club was an Air Force chapter 
And 
for people who freeze when they face 
an audience, there is no better de- 
froster than a toastmaster club. 

The ability of the major’s friend to 
benefit from the training and the con- 
tribution he could make to the club’s 
procedures were seriously considered 
by the members of the club before he 
was accepted for membership. Since 
the club has a full roster, the applicant 
will be placed on the associate-mem- 
ber list until there is a vacancy. 


of Toastmasters International. 


Rapid Growth 


Since January 13, 1951 when the 
first Air Force toastmaster club was 
chartered, the movement has mush- 
roomed into 145 clubs with members 
numbering in the thousands. Each 
USAF club is a member of the inter- 
national organization which was 
started by Dr. Ralph C. Smedley in 


1924. Dr. Smedley’s idea caught on 
like wildfire and today there are clubs 
in all 48 states, Canada, 28 other 
countries, and all the armed services. 

To get a club started, a group of 
officers or NCOs gets together, elects 
temporary officers, establishes a meet- 
ing place and dues, and makes char- 
ter application to Toastmasters In- 
ternational in Santa Ana, Calif. 

A minimum of 20 members. is 
necessary before a club is granted a 
charter. Initiation fees range from $5 
to $10 per member. Dues are usually 
one dollar per month, payable six 
months in advance, and cover a sub- 
scription to The 
monthly magazine, and numerous in- 
formational pamphlets. That’s all 
there is to forming a club—until the 
time comes for the chilling experience 
known as the first speech. 


Toastmaster, a 


To begin the thawing out process 
the neophyte receives a manual called 
Toastmasters 


Basic Training for 


which contains the outlines for 12 
speeches varying from five to seven 
minutes in length. The first speech 
is called, appropriately, Breaking the 
Ice. In this speech the member talks 
about himself; in the second, his con- 
victions; the third, how to organize 


a speech; the fourth, use of gestures, 
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and so on until he has delivered 12. 
For negotiating this oratorical ob- 
stacle course he receives a “certificate 
of merit” from the home office, and 
becomes eligible for one of the ad- 
vanced courses. 

With the nerve-shattering experi- 
ence of presenting the first speech 
behind him, the new member finds it’s 
like taking a plunge into cold water 
—quite enjoyable after the initial 
shock. He looks forward eagerly to 
the exchange of ideas and criticisms 
which increases his capability with 
each successive speech. 

Meetings are Fun 

Usually meetings are held once a 
week in the form of a luncheon or 
dinner. After the meal a feature 
known as table topics is presented. 
The table topic chairman for that 
meeting calls on each member who is 
not a designated speaker for the even- 
ing to give a one-and-a-half-minute 
impromptu speech on subjects varying 
from world affairs to “Why I would 
prefer a female for president of the 
United States.” 

The next 15 or 20 minutes are de- 
voted to speaking. After everyone has 
a turn, each speech is evaluated. This 
impromptu session is designed to 
teach the members to think and speak 
on their feet. 

During the formal part of the meet- 
ing the toastmaster of the week intro- 
duces three or four speakers who are 
to deliver one of their basic speeches. 
These talks are presented in a com- 
petitive air and the winning speaker 
receives a trophy at the end of the 
meeting. 

Each speaker is assigned an evalu- 
ator who gives him constructive criti- 
cism on the presentation of his speech, 
his gestures, appearance, etc. This 
critic-speaker system serves two pur- 
poses: the speaker receives honest 
and constructive criticism and the 
critic develops the ability to listen 
critically and analytically. 

A little thorn in the side known as 
the “ah-box keeper” diligently chalks 
up every “uh” and “ah” uttered by 
the speaker. For these “boosters” the 
speaker pays five cents each. 

Each week the members take turns 
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Photo by S/Sat. T. Gaidelis, Airman Staff 


With informal formality, the Bolling AFB officers chapter swears in a new Toast- 

master. Left to right: Lt. Col. Fred S. Lear, Ist vice-president; Maj. Richard L. 

Gorman, 2d vice-president; Ist Lt. Thomas P. Williams, the new Toastmaster mem- 
ber; and CWO Arthur T. Wentowski, former president. 


acting as toastmaster, topic chairman, 
evaluator, and speaker so that every 
member may get training in each of 
the positions. 

Because of the rotation, clubs are 
limited to an active membership of 
40. Officers are elected every six 
months (in March and September) 
to give each member a chance to serve 
in as many capacities as possible. This 
program enables each member to 
develop and use parlimentary pro- 
cedures, learn how to organize and 
conduct meetings, and learn to pre- 
pare and present programs. 

By the time the member has gone 
through 12 speeches under the critical 
eye of the evaluator and the keen ear 
of the “ah-box keeper” he is so well 
thawed that he is capable of facing 
an audience of any size, and speaking 
with assurance on any subject with 
which he is familiar. In addition to 
acquiring the ability to speak with 
assurance, the member also develops 
leadership, poise, and thinking ability, 
which qualify him for greater respon- 
sibilities and job advancement. Not 
the least of the advantages of the club 
is an air of fellowship among the 
members which is seldom experienced 
anywhere else. 

Commanders at all levels accept the 


toastmasters club with enthusiasm 
because in addition to being a pleasant 
off-duty activity, it is invaluable in 
training men to exercise initiative and 
leadership, to prepare and present 
programs, and to. supervise and 
manage. 

The Air Force welcomes men of 
this caliber, who can present ideas 
with force and clarity and in under- 
standable language. These men add 
greatly to the efficient accomplishment 
of any mission and are instrumental in 
furthering mutual understanding be- 
tween the services and community. 





The emblem of Toastmasters Interna- 

tional adorns the podium of clubs and 

the lapels of members in such places as 

Bangkok, Hong Kong, Melbourne, Mo- 
rocco and many more. 
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AIR WEATHER SERVICE 


The study of midwest tornadoes, Alaskan williwaws, or tropi- 
cal hurricanes is all part of a day's work for the men of AWS. 


i gus ROARING, churning summer 
storm tumbled across the expanse 
of the great southwest. As the sun 
went down, the tumultuous thunder- 
heads swung over Oklahoma. The 
weathermen had predicted thunder- 
storms at Tinker AFB. 

Then at 10 p.m. a twisting black 
funnel of violence descended from 
the clouds and swept across the base, 
knocking a multimillion-dollar hole in 
the Air Force bank account. On the 
morning of March 21, 1948, Tinker 
looked like a junkyard, with 10 mil- 
lion dollars worth of smashed aircraft 
and equipment strewn all over the lot. 

The board of inquiry naturally 
didn’t take the matter too lightly. 
Upon investigation, they found out 
what weathermen already knew. 
There was no tried and true method 
for forecasting short-lived and erratic 
tornadoes. Still, two Tinker fore- 
casters, Maj. Ernest J. Fawbush and 
Capt. Robert C. Miller, on their own 
initiative, had undertaken earlier a 
study of past tornadoes, and had 
found several weather factors which, 
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by S/Sgt. Robert G. McCartney 
Hq AWS 


in combination, seemed to be asso- 
ciated with them. 

Five days after the Tinker strike, 
Fawbush and Miller turned from 
their research to check the current 
weather. To their amazement, they 
noted the same combination of 
weather factors which had preceded 
previous twisters. The weathermen 
were in a spot. 

Should they call a tornado alert on 
the basis of a new, unproven theory? 
If they were wrong, thousands of 
manhours in preparation for a big 
blow would be wasted and base op- 
erations disrupted, all to no avail. 
If they were right and didn’t alert the 
base to the danger, the consequences 
could be even worse. The mess of 
only five days before was still fresh 
in their minds. 

The drama of their predicament 
seemed fictional, but it was real. 
Staking their professional Air Force 
careers on the whims of the weather, 
Fawbush and Miller ‘issued the 
world’s first tornado forecast. Tinker 
dropped everything to get ready for 
another twister. 


Late that afternoon, the skies dark- 
ened and the rising wind kicked up 
clouds of dust across the empty run- 
ways. Most of the aircraft were in 
hangars, the rest securely tied down. 
At 5:45 p.m. it came. 

The swirling black funnel of death 
swept across the length of Tinker; but 
this time the base was ready, and 
what was possibly the most important 
forecast — to the two officers per- 
sonally, at least—of Fawbush and 
Miller’s careers was verified. 

With that start, the two forecasters 
went on to perfect their embryonic 
tornado-forecasting technique. To- 
day, the USAF Severe Weather 
Warning Center — founded on the 
Fawbush-Miller method — sends out 
severe-weather advisories from_ its 
Kansas City headquarters to military 
bases throughout the country. Warn- 
ings to civilians are dispatched by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, which works 
closely with the SWWC. In 1956 the 
two forecasters, now lieutenant colo- 
nels, received the American Meteor- 
ological Society's Meisinger Award 
for their outstanding work. 
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One of Many 

The tale of the two Tinker torna- 
does is just one of many barracks 
stories oldtimers relate to clue recruit 
weathermen on the traditions and 
importance of the vital service Air 
Weather Service performs. 

Of course, there are rarely many 
men in the weather barracks. When 
you spread the 11,000 officers, air- 
men, and civilians of AWS through- 
out all the USAF installations in the 
world, you seldom find many weath- 
ermen in one place. 

At some bases, there may be less 
than two dozen weathermen, but the 
job they do is so necessary that if 
they turned up missing you might 
hear the base commander's bellows 
clear down to the far end of the 
auxiliary runway. 

Top weatherman in the Air Force 
is Col. Norman L. Peterson, whose 
headquarters is in Washington, D. C. 
His organization, assigned to the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service, includes 
three weather wings, nine weather 
groups, and 22 weather squadrons, 
seven of which are aerial reconnais- 
These units are 
broken down further into weather 
detachments which provide weather 
service at base level. 

The men of Air Weather Service 
represent a sizable portion of the pro- 
fessional weathermen in our country. 
In fact, Dr. Robert D. Fletcher, Di- 
rector of Scientific Services at AWS 
headquarters, is the immediate past 
president of the American Meteor- 
ological Society. Other USAF weath- 
ermen hold many important posts in 
this organization which is the profes- 
sional rallying point for our country’s 
meteorologists. 


sance squadrons. 


There are three main phases of Air 
Weather Service work: observing, 
forecasting, and climatology, or long- 
range weather support. 

The biggest segment of Air Force 
weathermen are observers. Forecast- 
ing on a global basis takes great 
masses of accurate and timely data 
which observers gather. Collecting 
and processing this data is a bigger 
job than making forecasts from the 
assembled information. 


Anywhere 
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the Air Force goes there are weather 
observers, and in some places the 
observers are the only airmen who 
go there. 

Wherever possible, observations 
are taken from fixed ground stations 
scattered throughout North America, 
Europe, Asia and North Africa, the 
Arctic islands of the northern hemi- 
sphere, and even Texas Towers, the 
strange, offshore radar-warning sta- 
tions. The familiar base weather sta- 
tion is one of the observation sites. 

At Tinker AFB a mobile weather 
squadron uses weather-observation 
stations built into trucks which are 
dispatched anywhere an observation 
site is needed. Every spring, on Proj- 
ect Tornado Alley, these mobile units 
fan out across the Great Plains. There 
they supplement information from 
fixed weather stations which are too 
far apart to provide the tornado fore- 
caster with complete data. Obser- 
vations taken by the mobile units 
are of particular value to the Severe 
Weather Warning Center, which espe- 
cially needs upper-air data. 

Upper-air soundings are made with 
radiosonde balloons. The radiosonde 
is a small radio transmitter which, as 
it rises with the balloon, sends signals 
back to earth indicating temperature, 
pressure, and humidity. The unit may 
also be tracked by a radio direction- 
finder (called a rawinsonde) to de- 
termine wind speed and direction at 
the various levels through which it 
ascends. 

The mobile AWS observers, whose 
unofficial motto is “Have weather 
station, will travel,” also support 
nuclear tests in Nevada and the 
Pacific. 

Flying Weather Stations 

In many parts of the world it 
is impractical or impossible to main- 
tain ground weather-observing sites; 
yet the forecaster still needs data 
from these areas to do his work 
adequately. To fill the need for 
weather observations over the great 
oceans and polar regions, the Air 
Weather Service has seven aerial 
weather reconnaissance squadrons. 

In Boeing WB-50 Superfortress 
aircraft (W for weather), these units 




















The dropsonde is released from a 
pressurized compartment of the WB-50 
weather plane. As the dropsonde de- 
scends, it automatically transmits tem- 
perature, pressure, and relative hu- 
midity. The information is received 
plotted, and interpreted by the drop- 
sonde operator aboard the aircraft. 


regularly fly predetermined weather 
tracks from Guam, Japan, Bermuda, 
Alaska, England, Hawaii, and Cali- 
fornia. Crews of the specially modi- 
fied weather planes take observations 
throughout the flights and send back 
weather data from the uninhabited 
areas over which they fly. 

The system for relaying this infor- 
mation is so swift that forecasters 
around the world use the data AWS 
reconnaissance flyers collect even be- 
fore the aircraft gets back to its home 
base. 

Every hour of every day and night, 
somewhere there are weather recon- 
naissance planes in the air, sending 
back vital data to the forecasters who 
support our global military opera- 
tions. Since 1948, AWS recon squad- 
rons have flown the equivalent of 
more than 130 round trips to the 
moon and have taken an observation 
every 100 to 150 nautical miles along 
the way. They have spent more than 
62 years in the air. 

Biggest threat to life and property 
in the Atlantic area is the hurricane; 
in the Pacific, the typhoon. To mini- 
mize these weather threats, reconnais- 
sance squadrons based at Bermuda 
and Guam—and sometimes those in 
Japan and California—fly into every 
hurricane or typhoon discovered, to 
collect and send back information on 
the storm. Tracking the storm to de- 
termine where it is, how big it is, and 
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A cooperative operation at an APQ-13 weather radar is carried out by AWS 


husband-and-wife forecasting team—]st 


where it is going, these flights make 
possible advance warnings to ships, 
aircraft, military installations, and 
communities in the path of the tropi- 
cal killers. 

Much of the data for altitudes be- 
low the weather plane’s flight level 
are obtained by using an instrument 
called the dropsonde. The dropsonde 
is actually a radiosonde in reverse; it 
goes down on a parachute rather than 
up on a balloon. Released from the 
plane through a pressure hatch, the 
dropsonde radios back to the aircraft 
the temperature, pressure, and hu- 
midity readings for the levels through 
which it descends. 

In Alaska, the weather reconnais- 
sance squadron stationed at Eielson 
AFB flies long, tedious missions over 
the north polar regions where much 
of North America’s weather is born. 
Without the information gathered 
while winging over the polar ice, 
neither military nor civilian forecast- 
ers in this country would be able to 
offer the service in which they take 
pride. 

One former navigator with the 
polar flyers, Capt. Edward G. Vrable, 
claims the distinction of being the 
first man to drink a “coke” over the 
North Pole. 

On the Pacific Island of Guam each 
year at Christmas time, an AWS 
squadron prepares gift packages for 
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Lts. Richard L. and Dorothy D. Daye. 


natives on the lonely island atolls. All 
year, the only things the natives see 
of civilization are the lone weather 
planes winging overhead. They al- 
ways rush out of their huts when they 
hear the aircraft approaching and 
wave to their friends in the sky. On 
Christmas, the men of the reconnais- 
sance squadron parachute gifts to 
these friends. 
The Giant Network 

The vast quantity of data collected 
by ground and aerial observers is fed 
into the gigantic weather communi- 
Using 100-word- 
per-minute teletypes, facsimile ma- 
chines that transmit whole weather 


cations network. 





oe 


To speed the use of global weather data, the electronic data-processing machine } 


maps, telephones, radio, and even 
television, weather information jg 
constantly flowing from those who 
collect it to the forecasters who use 
it. This system is so well integrated 
and timed within the United States 
that the weather data on hand for use 
by the forecaster at your ZI base js 
never more than 20 minutes old for 
any other Air Force base in the 
country. 

Front man in weather work is the 
forecaster. He’s the man who tells 
the pilot or the operational planner 
exactly how the weather fits into a 
particular mission or objective. In 
the Air Force, both NCOs and offi- 
cers are forecasters. 

Everytime an aircraft leaves the 
ground, the pilot has been carefully 
briefed on the local, enroute, and 
destination weather. If the weather 
outlook should change before he 
reaches his’ destination, _ revised 
weather information can be radioed 
to him in flight. 

Modern electronics has furnished 
the forecaster with several useful tools 
for his trade. One of these is the 
CPS-9 Weather Radar Set, now in- 
stalled at some 30 bases. With the 
set’s range of up to 250 miles, the 
forecaster can scan cloud formations 
and_ precipitation 
cloud direction and distance from the 
station, height of base and top, freez- 
ing or icing level, and whether the 
cloud is dropping precipitation. 


areas, determine 


is employed by the Data Control Division of Air Weather Service. 
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Electronics has recently entered 
another phase of the forecaster’s 
work. Good briefing forecasters are 
at a premium. In an effort to utilize 
their services more efficiently, AWS 
has undertaken operational tests of 
weathervision at five AF _ bases. 
Weathervision is the use of industrial- 
type television equipment to dispatch 
weather briefings to a number of 
customers. 

Another timesaver for the fore- 
caster is the automatic telephone- 
answering device used on many 
USAF bases. Callers for the latest 
weather information dial a_ special 
number to hear a recorded briefing. 
The forecaster needs only to record 
the weather information and _ the 
machine takes over. 

In preparing forecasts and con- 
ducting briefings, the forecaster uses 
the local observations and _ teletype 
reports from other stations, plotted 
on a weather map by the observers. 
Another interesting forecast aid is the 
facsimile chart. Fax maps (as they 
are called), prepared in a central sta- 
tion, are transmitted electrically to 
other weather stations. These maps 
can be either current weather or prog- 
nostic (forecast) charts of what the 
weather map is expected to look like 
at some given time, say 24 or 36 
hours, in the future. Thus the fore- 
caster can determine from the fore- 
cast map what the resultant weather 
itself should be at that time. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., a weather “central” 
prepares these fax maps for the ZI 
weather net. 


Automation In Weather 

Nowadays automation, as exem- 
plified by the electronic computing 
machine, is a popular word. It has 
invaded the weather business too, in 
two major areas of science. Although 
punched-card techniques have been in 
use for some 15 years and electric 
accounting machines and small-scale 
computers for a shorter length of 
time, the first use of modern automa- 
tion in weather work followed intro- 
duction to the field in 1955 of IBM 
Model 701 electronic data-computers. 
This device has already been replaced 
by a later version, the 704. 
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Even in the missile age, balloon launch- 
ings still take place. Here a meterologi- 
cal balloon is prepared for a journey 
into upper air regions. Research data 
obtained by balloons is used by scien- 
tists conducting various surveys. 


The giant machine takes current 
weather reports, digests the weather 
situations, applies mathematical equa- 
tions to it, and produces a map show- 
ing what the weather map should 
look like at some specified time in 
the future. These maps go to AWS 
stations over the facsimile network. 

With inauguration in 1956 of 
another IBM installation, the Model 
705 electronic data-processing sys- 
tem, at the AWS Data Control Di- 
vision in Ashville, N. C., automation 
entered another, less known but still 
vital, area of AWS work—climato- 
logy. Through their work in calculat- 
ing the overall effect of the weather 
on a long-term basis, USAF clima- 
tologists save the armed services mil- 
lions of dollars each year. With the 
electronic system to relieve them of 
much of the routine drudgery of pro- 
cessing basic data, they are free to 
upply creative attention to the finer 
points of their profession. Additional 
benefits are certain to result. 


Roughly defined, military applied 
climatology is the scientific analysis 
of weather information to determine 
the probable effects of the weather on 
a military plan or operation. The 
results of the analysis are used by the 
military planner in shaping his opera- 
tion to take maximum advantage of 
the weather environment. Opera- 
tional and planning problems in areas 
where weather is a factor can be 
handed to the climatologist for an 
answer. 

An example of the inclusiveness of 
their work was demonstrated in the 
part they played in planning the new 
Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs, a study which they com- 
pleted before electronic equipment 
was available. 

“limatologists started with the lay- 
out of the buildings. Those for use 
only in the daytime could be built 
in the valleys, but it was pointed out 
that, for comfortable living and heat- 
ing economy, dormitories should be 
placed on sloping ground. 

The climatologists explained that 
the buildings should be so placed be- 
cause temperatures at the academy 
site drop sharply with nightfall, fol- 
lowed by a drainage of cold air from 
the hills into low places in the sur- 
rounding terrain. Past weather rec- 
ords even revealed that the directions 
of the slopes were important in the 
selection of building sites. 

A large part of the cadet’s airman- 
ship training will center around the 
academy’s airfield. The cost of an 
airfield and its overall usefulness, i.e., 
prevailing winds, snow removal, and 
other factors, depend largely upon 
weather. 

The academy airfield will actually 
require only one runway, running 
north-northwest to south-southeast. 
According to climatologists, this run- 
way will be unusable only four per- 
cent of the time, when crosswinds are 
expected to exceed 12 knots. It is 
estimated that heavy snowfall will 
close the field one day each year. 

Weather also has a bearing on 
academy architecture. Roof over- 
hangs have been designed so that 
windows will be shaded against the 
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high summer sun. In winter, when 
the sun is low, sunlight will penetrate 
the windows, aiding the heating sys- 
tem. Average noon temperature at 
the site in July is 79 degrees, while 
the noon temperatures in January 
average 36 degrees. The skies are 
clear on approximately 310 days of 
the year. 

Air Force weathermen have even 
recommended that the cadet’s day be 
scheduled in accordance with weather 
expectations. For example, morning 
rain on a summer day is only a one- 
in-a-hundred chance. For an after- 
noon. rain shower, the chances nar- 
row down to one-in-five. With this 
climatological fact in mind, Air 
Force Academy officials will prob- 
ably schedule graduation ceremonies 
and similar summer events during 
the comparatively rain-free morning 
hours. 

These three main phases of 
weather work — observing, forecast- 
ing, and climatology—of course must 
be supplemented throughout AWS by 
the work of many who are not weath- 
ermen as such. Weather equipment 
technicians, pilots, navigators, supply 
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Modern electronic 
equipment helps to im- 
prove the modern 
weatherman's product. 
A familiar sight on 
USAF bases is this 
transmissometer, which 
measures visibility. 
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men, administrators, and all of the 
many other specialists in AWS con- 
tribute to getting the 
weather job done. 


worldwide 


Despite their global dispersion, the 
AWS team is a closely knit group. 
The weathermen make many friends 
at tech school courses and maintain 
contacts after their class has been 
scattered around the world. Weather 
training is given at Chanute AFB, IIl., 
where seven weather courses for air- 
men are offered. These courses range 
from basic weather observing to an 
advanced forecasting course in mod- 
ern weather techniques. Most weather 
courses are long—22 weeks for the 
basic observer—and all are tough. 


Competitive Spirit 

Competition is keen among weather 
units to capture operational records. 
Rawinsonde sections compete for al- 
titude and accuracy in their ballon 
runs. Reconnaissance squadrons com- 
pare high engine life and aircraft 
utilization, while observers compete 
for greatest number of consecutive 
errorless observations. These records 
and others provide a goal for other 


units to shoot at and are faithfully 
reported in AWS Observer, th com- 
mand newspaper. 

The weathermen find time to par- 
ticipate in command-wide activities, 
Two years ago a worldwide Miss Air 
Weather Service contest was con- 
ducted, using photographs and the 
U. S. mail to help judges George 
Gobel, Milton Caniff, and John Rob- 
ert Powers pick the loveliest lady of 
AWS. 

Last year when 200 entries came 
in for a weatherman’s limerick con- 
test, judges Ogden Nash, Bennett 
Cerf, and Jayne Mansfield received 
such epics as the following for their 
consideration: 

A bopster named Melvin O'Toole 

Ignored more than one weather rule; 

For temps below zero, 

Our progressive hero 

Transmitted, “It’s cool, man. real 

cool.” 
—S/Sgt. Bernadette C. Skolny 


This year Air Weather Service’s men 
and women (there are 120 WAF in 
AWS) will celebrate the 21st anni- 
versary of their organization’s service 
to U. S. air and ground forces. Air 
Weather Service can trace back a 
longer unbroken history than any of 
the major Air Force commands with 
the exception of AMC. 

In 1937 a half-dozen officers and 
less than 200 enlisted men of the 
Army’s Signal Corps were manning 
40 weather stations in the U. S. In 
July of that year, these men were 
transferred to the Army Air Corps 
and the Army Weather Service came 
into being. Ten years later it was 
designated Air Weather Service. 
During World War II the Air Force 
weathermen forged the dramatic be- 
ginning of their history of devoted 
wartime service. 

The AAF weathermen picked some 
bizarre sites to set up shop during 
the war. They operated from a wine 
cellar 30 feet below the Anzio beach- 
head in Italy while the troops were 
still pinned down on the waterfront. 
They took their observations from 
the cab of a snow tractor on the 
Greenland ice cap, from a covered 
shell hole in Tunisia, from an anti- 
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aircraft tower in upper Assam, India, 
and from a quaint Chinese temple in 
the foothills of the Himalayas. 

Perhaps an even more dramatic 
page in the annals of weathermen at 
war is the oft-told story of the D-Day 
weather. First weathermen to be con- 
sulted were the climatologists who, 
early in 1944, helped select a period 
of two or three days between June 1 
and 19 as suitable for the invasion. 
Late in April of that year, based on 
climatology, D-Day was pinpointed 
for the 4th, 5th, or 6th of June. 

In late May 1944, the stage was 
set for the massive Allied thrust 
across the English Channel against 
the Axis stronghold in Europe. The 
actors—two million men and nearly 
12,000 aircraft and ships—were wait- 
ing in the wings. But the weather was 
the curtain-raiser. 

At last the break came. The wake 
of a cold front moving in from Ireland 
promised clear skies and operational 
weather over the channel on Tuesday, 
June 6. The forecast went out. The 
order was given. The invasion was 
on. The rest is history. 

But all of the weatherman’s achieve- 
ments do not lie in the past. Although 
every military organization is justi- 
fiably proud of its combat record, 
AWS is also a forward-looking serv- 
ice. The science of meteorology is 
still comparatively young. 


Hocus-Pocus To Science 

For centuries “weather wizardry” 
had been the almost exclusive pre- 
rogative of almanac-minded farmers, 
fishermen, hunters, and others who 
toil and live close to the climate and 
weather of our earth. Some of their 
rustic weather platitudes have a sound 
basis in fact; others are pure super- 
stition. But until recently most people 
concerned themselves with how to 
build better shelters against the 
weather and thought little of making 
an honest attempt at determining 
what the weather would be tomorrow 
or next year. Then, man took to the 
air. Probably no other single devel- 
opment more forcefully underscored 
the need for an accurate science of 
meteorology. 
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Despite man’s long interest in 
weather, meteorology must be con- 
sidered a new science only recently 
emerged from a cloud of metaphysi- 
cal, astrological, and spiritual hocus- 
pocus. One of the first rays of light 
to illuminate the modern weather 
science came in 1820 when H. W. 
Brandes discovered that average sea 
level pressure charts revealed certain 
large cells of high and low pressure. 

Since that time, the science of 
weather prediction has made _ vast 
strides. Today even the layman has 
an idea that “highs,” “ “fronts,” 
and “cyclonic disturbances” have 
something to do with whether or not 
it will rain tomorrow. 

Although weather forecasting has 
developed within these few years to a 
respectable pursuit for serious scien- 
tists, it is still not a science which 
even approaches perfection. The 
weather and climate of this earth have 
exercised an intimate and extensive 
affect upon man since prehistoric 
times; influenced the rise and fall of 
whole civilizations; determined where, 
how well and how long man would 
live; changed the fortunes of battle 
and even the outcome of history; and 
yet today man cannot produce weath- 
er forecasts with 100-percent ac- 
curacy. How could this be? 
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lows, 





The answer lies partially in the 
complexity and vast extent of our 
changeable atmosphere. While it has 
been estimated for some time that the 
height of the atmosphere is 400 to 
600 miles, recent evidence indicates 
that this assumption may be in error 
by thousands of miles. One cannot 
study such a great body under lab- 
oratory conditions. The meteorolo- 
gist’s lab is literally all outdoors, and 
it cannot be reduced for study on a 
smaller, more easily handled scale. 

As new aircraft fly higher, faster, 
and farther, weather support must be- 
come ever more exacting, accurate, 
and timely. Unforeseen heavy turbu- 
lence can abort a refueling mission. 
Faster photo recon planes need more 
and more definite information on 
cloud cover over their targets. Weath- 
ermen are striving to meet these new 
operational requirements. 

Before new requirements can be 
completely established and as far 
ahead as they can be foreseen, weath- 
ermen of the USAF Air Weather 
Service are doing the job of develop- 
ing and applying methods to provide 
our Nation’s air and ground forces 
with the weather support they must 
have and doing it very well indeed. 


Forecasting is an ‘‘around-the-clock"’ job. 

















Need a report on the weather? No need to visit the 
forecaster’s office. Just flick a switch and see 


WEATHERVISION IN ACTIO 


HEN IT’S NECESSARY, Ist Lt. 

Robert T. Schulte can do the 
work of 10 men. He’s no superman, 
however; merely one of the benefici- 
aries of modern science. 

_ Once an overworked, harried fore- 
caster running from place to place 
with an armload of maps and charts, 
Lieutenant Schulte and his colleagues 
—still harried and overworked—no 
longer run from place to place. Seated 
at a desk, they can deliver weather 
briefings to many different locations. 
And in a crowded alert room, busy 
operations building, or a 
office, individuals requiring a weather 
briefing need only flick a switch. 


private 


This latest innovation of the 
USAF’s progressive Air Weather 
Service is called Weathervision. 


It is simply a new application of 
closed-circuit, industrial television— 
designed to speed the dissemination 
of vital weather data to pilots and 
planners at any widely dispersed jet- 
age Air Force base. This money, 
time, and manpower saver made its 
debut and proved its worth last fall 
at Richards-Gebaur (formerly Grand- 
view) AFB, Mo. McGuire AFB, 
N.J., became the second base to re- 
ceive Weathervision and Andrews 
AFB, Md., Otis AFB, Mass., and Los 
Angeles International Airport, Calif., 
recently started using the system. 

Here’s how it works. Television 
receivers placed at strategic locations 
throughout a base are connected by 
cable—or in 
microwave relay—to a large, con- 
trolling console where the forecaster 
sits. Each receiver is equipped with 
an easily operated microphone and 
connected with the console through 
regular telephone lines. 

Its operation is For 
example, a transient pilot steps up to 
the TV set in base operations and 


some 


cases 


coaxial 


simple. 
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by Capt. Ted R. Sturm 





Switches, cameras, and microphone. . 


picks up the microphone. He squeezes 
a switch. 

“Forecaster from base operations,” 
he says. 

“Go ahead.” The answering voice 
comes from a small speaker set back 
in an acoustically treated cubicle. In 
front of the speaker is desk space so 
that the pilot can jot down notes. 

“This is Capt. George W. Tussing,” 
he says, and then gives his aircraft 
type and number for the record. The 
TV screen comes to life with a black 
pointer moving over a map of the 
United States on which is drawn the 
latest weather data. The forecaster’s 
voice explains the situation as the 
pointer moves, while a tape recorder 
automatically makes a record of the 
clearance. After a question or two, 
Captain Tussing jots in the Form 175 
(flight clearance), “Briefed by Weath- 
ervision,” the forecast void time, and 
the forecaster’s initials. Then he’s on 
his way. 





. the console, heart of Weathervision, 
is operated by forecaster Lt. Robert Schulte. 


In the same way, Maj. Gen. Jarred 
V. Crabb, commander of the Central 
Air Defense Force, can get the same 
briefing—if he wishes—or a different 
one without leaving his office—and 
without the forecaster leaving his. 

The console, where the forecaster 
sits, is the heart of the system. It has 
a small multi-lens camera which can 
view weather transparencies, facsimile 
charts, or teletype sequences. The re- 
motely controlled lenses of varying 
focal length allow the forecaster to 
change from a wide, general analysis 
to a detailed description. Further, by 
merely flicking a switch, the picture 
on the weather radarscope is pre- 
sented on the receiver screens and the 
console monitor screen. At his finger- 
latest 





tips, the forecaster has the 
weather information direct from the 
observers. A set of lights tells him 
from which receiver a question 1s 
asked. 

An important aspect of Weather- 
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vision is its ability to operate sched- 
uled weather briefings which can be 
viewed by many groups. At Richards- 
Gebaur, for instance, Detachment 1 
of the 19th Weather Squadron had 
10 forecasters to accomplish the job 
necessary to satisfy the needs of 
CADF and 20th Air Division head- 
quarters, a fighter squadron, and a 
heavy load of transient pilots. During 
the day, four of the forecasters were 
kept busy briefing at widely separated 
locations. Of course, an equal number 
of briefing aid sets were also required. 

Now, only eight forecasters are 
needed. Instead of several morning 
briefings at several locations, one 
scheduled briefing is conducted, cov- 
ering the needs of all the customers. 
At times during the night, only one 
duty forecaster is needed to man the 
console. 

The possible value of television in 
dissemination of briefings 
was recognized as early as 1951. 
Since that time, tests were conducted 
at Hamilton AFB, Calit., using studio- 
type equipment. Although results 
were satisfactory, cost was prohibitive 


weather 


and another test, using the present 
industrial-type TV, was conducted at 
Stewart AFB, N. Y. This proved the 
idea economically and_ technically 
feasible. As a result, Richards-Gebaur 
AFB was selected as the first site to 
find out if Weathervision would actu- 
ally increase operational efficiency, 
save forecasters, and add to the 
USAF’s capability. 

Weathervision passed the test. As 
the former AWS Commander, Maj. 
Gen. Thomas S. Moorman, Jr., said 
recently, “We have, in general, dem- 
onstrated the basic soundness of our 
concept. At least on some bases, if 
not on all, Weathervision can be a 
paying proposition. It provides the 
customer with service at least equal 
to, and usually better than, previous 
methods; it is economical; and it ap- 
pears likely that it will save forecasters. 

“It has met all our criteria so far, 
and in effect puts a complete weather- 
forecasting station in every location 
on the airfield where operational de- 
cisions based on must be 
made.” 


weather 
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At the present time, further studies 
of the system are being made before 


any large-scale conversions begin. 


Once Weathervision wins the unquali- 
fied acceptance of 


the Air 


Force, 


bases will be surveyed to determine 
if their local situation makes Weather- 
vision adaptable to their needs. 
It's safe prognostication 
forecasters are all for it. 


that 





Just passing through . . . Capt. George Tussing gets a private briefing 
at base operations. 


Meanwhile, back at the hangar . . 
Squadron sit in on the briefing. 





. fighter pilots of the 326th Fighter-Interceptor 
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A section of the Strategic Communications Center at Andrews AFB. STRATCOM system supplies communications needs for 


Communications Unlimited —The Magic OF A. 


HE military profession is both a 
=. and an art. As a science 
it is concerned with technology, and 
the multitude of calculations and 
predictions necessary for the creation 
of an efficient military instrument. 
As an art, professional airmanship 
is concerned with the skillful and 
judicious utilization of resources in 
the face of fluid circumstances and 
changing concepts. Nowhere is the 
complementary importance of the 
two aspects more vividly illustrated 
than in the profile and functioning 
of the Airways and Air Communica- 
tions Service, third oldest command 
in the United States Air Force. 

In the early days of American mili- 
tary aviation, accomplishments of the 
hardy breed of airpower pioneers 
were largely limited by the natural 
capabilities of the human eye and 
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global airpower. 


by T Sgt. John K. O'Doherty 


Airman Staff 


ear. The brash young men _ who 
learned to fly in Curtiss biplanes, and 
who graduated presently to Martin 
and Keystone bombers, maneuvered 
their aircraft “by the seat of the 
pants.” Railroad tracks and rivers 
provided important aids to naviga- 
tion, while church steeples and simi- 
lar landmarks were used for orienta- 
tion. In two-seater aircraft, com- 
munication between front and rear 
cockpit was accomplished by shout- 
ing above the roar of the engine. 
Radio communication entered the 
airpower picture at a relatively early 
stage. The first radio-telegraphic 
transmission from a military aircraft 
was made by Lt. Paul W. Beck at 
Selfridge Field in 1914. Many pilots 
of the era, however, disdained the 
distraction of what seemed at the time 
a nonessential accessory, while others 
resented the threat to their individu- 
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ality implied in the possibility of 
closer contact with their superiors 
on the ground. 

Then, of course, there was the 
carrier pigeon which contributed such 
yeoman service to airpower as a 
messenger during the first world war 
and for a considerable time afterward. 
Undoubtedly, those intelligent and 
warm-blooded birds inspired much 
more confidence than the intricate, 
impersonal, and mysterious products 
of an infant electronics technology. 
A million pigeons were used as mes- 
sengers during World War I, and it 
is recorded to their credit that 90 
percent of the messages carried were 
delivered. 

But the pigeon became a victim of 
progress as time, altitude, and speed 
assumed greater and greater signifi- 
cance. Best flying time for the 
feathered messengers between Lang- 
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ley and Bolling was about four hours 
and 40 Hawks, 
and other hazards sometimes inter- 


minutes. weather, 
fered with missions, but the pigeon 
really became passe as the need for 
oround-to-air communications _ be- 
came more pronounced. 

From the earliest days of military 
aviation, the Army Signal Corps 
offered airways communication serv- 
ice as a part of the regular mission. 
Navigation 
were in the embryonic period, were 
operated by the Bureau of Light- 
houses until this agency was relieved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion in the midtwenties. 

By the early 1930s, some 30 odd 
radio communications stations were 
in operation at military landing fields 
in the United States. Control of these 
stations, however, was vested in the 


facilities, such as_ they 


local commander who—in most cases 
—had no more than a 
acquaintance with aviation matters. 
All flight and weather messages were 
submitted to the adjutant for ap- 
proval, and were usually accorded the 
lowest priority for processing. A\ir- 
craft in flight regularly arrived at their 
destination prior to the message an- 
nouncing their departure. In addi- 
tion to such administrative obstacles, 
it was not unusual in those days to 
find communications 


nodding 


facilities com- 
pletely shut down because the opera- 
tor was on KP or guard duty. 
Flight to Alaska 

In the summer of 1934, Lt. Col. 
Henry H. Arnold, commander of 
March Field, Calif., at the time, was 
assigned to lead a flight of 10 Martin 
B-10 bombers from Washington, 
D. C. to Alaska. The mission was 
to conduct aerial photography with a 
view toward mapping the airways 
from Anchorage to Fairbanks and 
from Fairbanks to Nome. As a re- 
sult of thorough and efficient advance 
planning by Capt. H. M. McClelland. 
Lt. Charles Howard, and Lt. Wallace 
Smith, communications and weather 
Officers, the flight was never out of 
contact with communications _ sta- 
tions on the ground all the way across 
Canada, into Alaska, and back to 
Washington. 
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Gen. H. H. “Hap” Arnold led the flight of Martin B-10 bombers to Alaska which 
demonstrated need for coordinated communications. 


In the course of the journey, 
Colonel Arnold discussed the obvious 
merits of such an organized, reliable 
communications system at length. 
Information on weather and _ local 
conditions was continuously available 
to the flight commander, and accurate 
orientation virtually eliminated the 
margin for error in navigating across 
the vast wastelands of the Northwest. 

Shortly after the return from 
Alaska, Colonel Arnold led another 
flight of Martin bombers on a rou- 
tine military training mission in the 
United States. This flight encount- 
ered a series of misadventures, an- 
noyances, and inconveniences result- 
ing from bad weather and uncertain 
communications. Arnold immedi- 
ately directed McClelland, Howard, 
and Smith to attack the task of trans- 
posing to paper a tangible concept of 
a communications system tailored to 
the needs of aviation. Both Capt. 
McClelland and Lt. Smith subse- 
quently attained general-officer rank, 
and each later served as commander 
of AACS. 

But even with the support of the 


redoubtable Arnold, AACS did not 
spring into being man-grown and ar- 
mor-clad. It was not until the sum- 
mer of 1938 that Army Regulation 
95-200 officially established the Army 
Airways Communications System, 
foundation of the structure which 
eventually made supersonic and strat- 
ospheric flight possible for American 
airmen. 

The profile of AACS today is that 
of a communications giant operating 
more than 2,000 facilities at some 
250 locations all over the world. More 
than 50 percent of all AACS person- 
nel serve overseas at stations ranging 
from Barter Island, Alaska, to the 
Panama Canal Zone; from Thule in 
northern Greenland to the West In- 
dies; and from Dhahran in Saudi 
Arabia to Okinawa and Korea. 

Nineteen separate services are pro- 
vided to the Air Force, including 
point-to-point and ground-to-air com- 
munications stations, control towers, 
direction-finding stations, ground- 
controlled approach, air traffic con- 
trol, instrument-landing systems, 
weather reporting and broadcasting 
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stations, radio ranges, radio and radar 
beacons, surveillance radar, landline 
teletype, cryptographic units, and 
message centers. Mobile squadrons 
in the United States and overseas are 
equipped to supply complete com- 
munications service at dispersed or 
substandard operating bases, and dur- 
ing tactical exercises conducted joint- 
ly in the field with other American 
services or allied forces. 

Each of the services which are now 
accepted as an integral part of air- 
power was developed in parallel with 
the general technical advance of air 
science; as problem and solution fol- 
lowed each other in orderly progres- 
sion. Prior to the introduction of 
modern ground-control approach and 
instrument-landing systems, it was a 
common practice to set out rows of 
flare pots along the edge of the run- 
way as a guide to homecoming pilots 
in murky weather. The church steeple 
and railroad track have been replaced 
as navigational aids by homing bea- 
cons and radio ranges. 

TACAN und STRATCOM 

Tactical Air Navigation or TAC- 
AN, is but one example of the mod- 
ern aids to navigation and letdown in 
use by AACS. This device provides 
the pilot with automatic readings on 
his direction and distance from the 
base while still nearly 200 miles out. 
The TACAN transmitter-receiver is 
a mobile, air-transportable unit pow- 
ered by a trailer-mounted generator. 
The component supplying the in- 
formation in the aircraft is no bigger 
than an ordinary shoe box. TACAN 
facilities are being installed at bases 
and in aircraft as replacements for 
the earlier types of radio 
Many of the systems and instruments 
developed—and proven—by AACS 
have been adopted by civil aviation. 

As of January 1, 1953, AACS was 
assigned an additional responsibility 
over and above the mission of provid- 
ing traffic control, weather, and navi- 
gation service to operational aircraft. 
This additional duty, now an integral 
part of the AACS mission, covers the 
engineering, operation, 
and maintenance of the Strategic 
Communications System (STRAT- 


ranges. 





installation, 
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A TACAN (Tactical Air Navigation) unit used by AACS to provide navigational 
aid to Air Force pilots serving with NATO forces. 


COM), a long-range, point-to-point, 
and air-to-ground communications 
system designed to support modern 
air operations on a global scale. 
STRATCOM facilities will enable 
the air commander on the ground to 
maintain contact with airborne units 
thousands of miles away. 

The complete system is comprised 
of 41 stations including two master 
communications centers in the United 
States, the East Coast Gateway Sta- 
tion at Andrews AFB, Md., and the 
West Coast Gateway Station at Mc- 
Clellan AFB, Calif. The STRAT- 
COM trunk system, known as the 
belt line, is now nearing completion 
and consists of seven stations located 
at Sidi Slimane, Morocco; Hickam 
AFB, Hawaii; and similar strategic 
locations. Several related networks 
following common operational pro- 
cedures make up the integral com- 
ponents of STRATCOM. 

This global network, using both 
radio circuits and landlines, permits 
virtually instantaneous communica- 
tion between any two points in the 
world where Air Force installations 
or aircraft are located. The scope of 
the system is illustrated by the work- 
load of 875,000 messages which pass 
through the circuits each day. Mes- 
sage traffic at the peak of World War 





II averaged about 400,000 daily— 
and AACS is operating today with 
20,000 fewer people. 


In the MATS Family 

In the United States Air Force 
structure, AACS is a component of 
the Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS), the major air command 
which also embraces Air Rescue Serv- 
ice, Air Weather Service, and the Air 
Photographic and Charting Service as 
members of its official family. These 
organizations—as well as the trans- 
portation divisions of MATS and 
every operational command in the 
Air Force—are customers for the 
services provided by AACS. 

The organizational structure of 
AACS itself has undergone two major 
changes in the period of its existence. 
Coincident with activation in 1938, 
the continental United States was di- 
vided into three AACS regions pat- 
terned after the regions established 
by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration for the regulation of civilian 
air traffic. With the advent of war, 
AACS personnel scattered to the four 
corners of the world in support of 
military operations, and in May of 
1944 the wing-group-squadron struc- 
ture was adopted as more suitable for 
worldwide assignment of units. This 
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pattern was retained until November 
1957, when a second reorganization 
was undertaken after years of study. 

The goal of this recent reorganiza- 
tion is to effect a more economical 
utilization of critical technical skills, 
and to correct a condition stemming 
from the postwar global airpower 
concept. In effect, the mission and 
commitments of AACS wings had 
mushroomed to a degree far in excess 
of the responsibilities normally placed 
on a military organization of wing 
level. 

The 1807th AACS Wing at Bit- 
burg AB, Germany, for example, was 
responsible for all AACS activity in 
the geographic area covered by U. S. 
Air Forces in Europe (USAFE), a 
major air command. This area in- 
cludes every European member coun- 
try in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization as well as Spain, North 
Africa, and the vital areas of the 
Similarily, the 1800th 


Middle East. 








Wing at Tinker AFB, Okla., covered 
the entire United States, and a single 
wing, the 1808th, was responsible for 
all operations in the Pacific. 

Under the new organization pat- 
tern, these three mammoth wings are 
elevated to air division level as they 
become, respectively, Headquarters, 
European AACS Area; Headquarters, 
Continental AACS Area; and Head- 
quarters, Pacific AACS Area. The 
areas are further divided into regions, 
with the old AACS groups assuming 
wing-level authority and responsibili- 
ty as regional headquarters. With a 
few exceptions, the squadrons and 
detachments of AACS retain their 
original identities and functions. 

During 19 years of operation, the 
men of AACS have stored up a treas- 
ure of tradition based on dedication 
to service. In Africa and Normandy, 
in Italy and on the islands of the 
Pacific, their communications equip- 
ment guided the aircraft to target and 
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This forest of wiring illustrates the complexity of electronic circuits contained in 
the equipment used by technicians of AACS. 
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home again. They were the first 
American airmen to set foot on the 
homeland of conquered Japan, and 
they were prominently among those 
present during the Berlin Blockade. 

Today the air-traffic controllers of 
AACS handle nearly a million aircraft 
landings and takeoffs each month. 
This huge volume of traffic inevitably 
entails the occasional creation of 
emergencies, and the record of AACS 
personnel in dealing with unconven- 
tional situations is impressive. Dur- 
ing the year 1957, 265 aircraft were 
extricated from weather traps and 
other untenable situations brought 
about by instrument failures or fuel 
shortages. The value of aircraft thus 
“saved” from almost certain damage 
or destruction amounts to well over 
$119 million for the year. In paying 
tribute to the competence and dedi- 
cation to duty of AACS personnel, 
Maj. Gen. Daniel C. Doubleday, com- 
mander, said, “Nobody can estimate 
the worth of lives saved at the same 
time, but scores of these lives repre- 
sented millions of dollars in training 
costs and polished military experi- 
ence.” 

In the years immediately ahead, 
the configuration of military airpower 
is destined to undergo dramatic meta- 
morphosis. The significant milestone 
of the sound barrier has faded into 
the past and the vistas of the future 
are broad and exciting. The pro- 
gressiveness and imaginative leader- 
ship which have characterized AACS 
through 19 years of service to the Air 
Force are of more importance than 
ever as its 35,000 members face the 
challenge of tomorrow. 

Gen. Henry H. Arnold, whose 
memory endures in the dynamic vi- 
tality of United States military air- 
power, wrote this of AACS shortly 
before his death: 

“The invisible hands of AACS 
magic reach out everywhere to guide 
the pilot on his course, and to his 
destination, weather or terrain not- 
withstanding. Small wonder the flier 
grows to lean on this unseen guide 
almost as importantly and instinctive- 
ly as he does on the Great Unseen 


Force.” eo 
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AUTOMATION > 
Inventive flight-line personnel at 


Tachikawa AB, Japan, have placed in 
operation two new time-saving improve- 
ments designed to speed handling and 
loading of giant Douglas C-124 Globe- 
masters. 

Because of the aircraft's size, mainte- 
nance personnel are faced with many 
problems. For example, the regular tow 
bar is so large that permanently mount- 
ed wheels are required to move it. Then, 
once the bar has been attached to the 
aircraft, the wheels become a detriment 
to the towing operation. Consequently, 
they must be raised clear of the ground. 

A screw-jack system was used for 
this operation at Tachikawa, but it con- 
stantly needed maintenance and repair 
to keep it operational. Then A/IC 
Franklin Pierce, 374th Field Mainte- 
nance Squadron, solved what was get- 
ting to be a perplexing and frustrating 
problem. 

Airman Pierce replaced the mechan- 
ical jack with a hydraulic equivalent. 
Presto! Tow-bar maintenance problems 
were reduced, and the new jack has 
proven quicker and easier to operate. 

At the same time loading personnel 
were having similar problems with the 
traveling hoist unit which is used to as- 
sist in loading and shifting cargo within 
the aircraft. Constant maintenance prob- 
lems meant loss of valuable time. 

Maintenance squadron’s A/2C Jerry 
Savard hasn't been able to eliminate the 
maintenance problem, but, by building 
a test stand, he has managed to save 
hours in multiples of five. 

Prior to Savard’s brainstorm, repaired 
hoists could not be tested without re- 
turning them to the aircraft and trying 
them there. A malfunction meant re- 
turning it once more to the repair shop 
with a loss of at least five hours in load- 
ing operations. Now they can be suc- 
cessfully checked in the shop before be- 
ing reinstalled. 

Both ideas have been submitted as 
management-improvement suggestions. 

x * * 


TEEN JARGON? 

Just because your daughter's lengthy 
telephone conversations are still spiced 
with words and phrases like “braids” 
and “pigtails” doegh’t mean that she 
hasn't passed the teén stage. 

Matter of fact, you might look again 
—she may be employed in one of the 
local aircraft plants. Some of the ex- 
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pressions used in that industry smack 
pretty strongly of feminine teen jargon. 

For example, a pigtail is a short pro- 
truding wire; a cloth wire-covering is 
a braid; and skin effect is the way in 
which electricity sometimes behaves in 
a wire. 

Even when you hear that youngster 
talking about a “cold joint,” you can 
relax, dad. That’s simply shop talk for 
a poorly soldered connection. 

x ® 


FIRST STEP—-FOUR STRIPES 

A new USAF program for procuring 
WAF Officer Candidate School appli- 
cants from female CAP cadets has just 
been announced. Qualified personnel 
may now submit requests for selection 
through regular Civil Air Patrol chan- 
nels. 

In essence, the basis of the program is 
acceptance of the CAP Certificate of 
Proficiency in lieu of the two-year col- 
lege requirement for other civilian ap- 
plicants. This decision places female 
CAP cadets on an equal basis with ac- 
tive-duty WAF personnel. 

Under program provisions, selected 
female cadets and high school seniors 
who hold the proficiency certificates 
may now be appointed to the grade of 
staff sergeant which they will then re- 
tain throughout their six-month training 
program. 


They will be required to meet all 
other normal selection criteria—be a 
citizen of and residing in the United 
States; between 2012 and 26! years of 
age; physically qualified; and single with 
high moral and personal qualifications. 

The initial group of trainees is ex- 
pected to enter the program at Lackland 
AFB, Tex., this fall. They will be ap. 
pointed second lieutenants in the USAF 
Reserve upon successful completion of 
the training. 


x kk 


SAFER DRIVING 

Fatalities, disabling injuries, and man- 
days lost as a result of accidents in both 
private- and government-owned vehicles 
showed a marked decrease during 1957 
according to final figures just released 
by the Ground Safety Division, DCS 
Personnel, Hqs USAF. 

Officials were elated at the improve- 
ment shown during the year, particu- 
larly with regard to improved safety of 
private-vehicle operation. While USAF 
strength held relatively constant, show- 
ing a decline of less than 0.5%, drivers 
showed improvements that ranged up to 
more than 8.5% as compared to 1956. 

Disabling injuries and man-days lost 
plunged to new five-year lows, and 
deaths in private vehicles were the low- 
est since 1954. Deaths dropped from 
612 in 1956 to 586 last year, a decline 
of 4.75%. At the same time, accidents 
numbered 5,016 as opposed to 5,789; 
and man-days lost dropped to 112,294 
against 122,144 the previous year. 
These were improvements of 8.62% 
and 8.07% respectively. 

Deaths and disabling injuries in gov- 
ernment-owned vehicles also declined 
for the fourth straight year. Deaths 
dropped from 23 to 22, an improvement 
of 4.35%; and disabling injuries from 
413 to 404, a decline of 2.18%. Since 
1954, fatalities in government-owned 
vehicles have been more than halved, 
dropping from a high of 46 to 1957's 
record low. 

A major portion of credit for the 
heartening improvement is being given 
to the compulsory driving improvement 
course. (See, Are You Driving 4 
Hearse?, THE AiRMAN, October ‘57 
issue.) The mandatory 10-hour driving 
course is a must for all USAF personnel 
below the age of 25, and at year's end 
more than 500,000 vehicle operators 
had graduated from the newly instituted 
program. 
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SNOOP-O-SCOPE ae 

Jimmy Durante is fond of saying, 
“Everybody wants to get inta da act.” 
Now it looks as if the aircraft industry 
could borrow the line. The medical pro- 
fession is the latest to get “inta da act.” 

Because Convair’s B-58 Hustler uti- 
lizes sealed wings, the problem of in- 
ternal inspection becomes extremely 
complicated. Engineers at Convair’s 
Fort Worth, Tex., plant were stumped 
for a method of “seeing” inside the wing 
until they recalled that members of the 
medical profession use slender _peri- 
scopic instruments to view a patient's 
internal organs. 

The problem was laid in the laps of 
firms producing such medical instru- 
ments. The result is a borescope, slen- 
der enough to be inserted into the wing 
through a_ bolt-hole. Supplemented 
with outside light sources, the instru- 
ment provides a method of internal in- 
spection which has surpassed all ex- 
pectations. 

The unit contains an internal lens 
system with a tiny objective lens on the 
end which is inserted into the wing, and 
a magnifying lens at the viewing end. 

The external, “piped-in” light is re- 
flected from a 50-watt bulb. Condens- 
ing lenses focus this light the length of 
a quartz rod which is inserted through 
another bolt-hole. Then a combination 
of lenses and prism concentrate the light 
where it is needed within the wing 
structure. 

Later innovations have allowed adap- 
tation for making photos through the 
borescope, and fitting of a spray gun to 
allow dye-checking of internal irregu- 
larities. 

Plans for future improvements? Yes, 
they have them too. Assuming an in- 
ternal irregularity proves to be a crack, 
there is a way of halting its growth— 
stop drilling. Tiny holes are drilled at 
each end of the crack. Convair engi- 
neers are now working to perfect a 
flexible drill which will also permit this 
operation to be completed through the 
bolt-holes. 

Ah, progress. It’s wonderful. 


=x = 


CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT 

Officials at the United States Air 
Force Academy recently announced an 
adjustment in the USAFA schedule of 
study and creation of a new Depart- 
ment of Astronautics. 
_ The new department will teach the 
fundamental physics of manned and 
unmanned flight through space. It will 
be headed by Col. Benjamin Blasingame 
who holds a Doctor of Science degree 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
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A review of the program of instruc- 
tion, with slight revisions and resched- 
uling, has corrected previous omissions, 
eliminated duplications, and improved 
the teaching sequence. It was concluded 
these changes would be most efficiently 


and economically accomplished now 
prior to moving to the Academy’s per- 
manent site this fall. At that time both 
the Cadet Wing and the faculty will be 
expanded. 

The following lists are the new re- 
quirements. The numbers following the 
course titles represent total semester 
hours needed for graduation. For pur- 
poses of clarification, a semester hour 
represents 150 minutes of cadet effort 
per week throughout the semester of 
17 or 18 weeks. 


Basic and Applied Sciences 


Chemistry 6 
Mathematics 17 
Engineering Drawing 2 
Physics le. 
Human Biology and 
Physiography of Flight 124 
Mechanics 6 
Electrical Engineering 1% 
Thermodynamics 6 
Aerodynamics 6 
Astronautics 6 
Total 70 





Social Sciences and Humanities 


English 15 
History 9 
Military History 3 


Geography-Cartography 
American Government 
Contemporary Foreign 
Governments 
International Relations 
Defense Policy 
Economics 
Psychology 
Foreign Language 
French, Spanish, 
or Russian 10 
Law—Including 

Military Justice and 


tym 


~~ w 


mate tv tv 


wa 





Personal Affairs > 
Philosophy 3 
Total 70 


Military airmanship studies have been 
reduced from 40 to 26 hours with vari- 
ous consolidations in the curriculum, 
and will result in a slightly reduced sum- 
mer load for the cadets. 

The overall general education and 
military airmanship program will now 
provide a total of 166 semester hours 
of instruction during the cadet’s four 
years at the Academy. The class of 
1962, that entering the Academy this 
fall, will be the first to realize the full 
import of the adjustment in the train- 
ing program. 
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FIREPOWER —> 

Initial 1958 firepower demonstration 
is scheduled for Eglin AFB, Fla., May 
6 in conjunction with the Joint Civilian 
Orientation Conference. 

The conferences, week-long Depart- 
ment of Defense-sponsored tours of 
military installations along the eastern 
seaboard, are held semi-annually in 
May and October. They are attended 
by a select group invited from through- 
out industry, education, and local gov- 


ernments across the Nation. Designed 
to graphically illustrate each service's 
role in the overall military establish- 


ment, a tour lasts 10 days. 

The Air Force demonstration, a part 
of the overall tour, is planned so that 
regularly scheduled firing missions may 
be lumped into a one-day effort, thus 
eliminating expenditure of ammunition 
solely for demonstration purposes. The 
two-hour show includes bombing, straf- 
ing, napalm runs, and an exhibition by 
the Thunderbirds, official USAF aerial 
demonstration team. A static display 
of USAF missile power will supple- 
ment the flying portion of the Eglin 
show. 


x * * 


TAKE A QUARTER TURN 

USAF. ground-control approach op- 
erators at RAF Woodbridge, England, 
have found a new use for the lowly 
rubber band. 

T/Sgt. Alexander Frazer discovered 
that a rubber band, stretched across the 
face of a radarscope, works better than 
the grid lines etched into the glass. By 
the simple expedient of rotating the 
scope a quarter turn, the band now rep- 
resents the runway while the grid lines 
are the mileage markers. The combina- 
tion also adds about 10 miles to the 
approach pattern. 


x * * 


DEFENSE, DEFENCE, OR 
PROTECTION 

The close cooperation of American 
and Canadian Armed Forces in guard- 
ing the North American mainland has 
led to its share of minor complications. 

In spite of its physical proximity to 
this country, our Canadian neighbor is 
a Dominion of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations—and many of Can- 
ada’s everyday habits reflect those of 
the mother country. 

Conversational expressions, abbrevia- 
tions, and spelling are just three of the 
national characteristics which, from 
time to time, can inject a note of humor 
into the cooperative undertaking. 

Picture, for example, a USAF C-47 
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pilot landing at a Canadian base for the 
first time. Long accustomed to affec- 
tionately referring to his aircraft as a 
Gooney Bird, he may be somewhat non- 
plussed when the RCAF ground-crew 
sergeant informs him, “A Bowser will 
be along to your Dak in a minute.” Dak 
is short for Dakota, the British nick- 
name for their version of the aircraft. 
Bowser is a refueling truck made by 
the Bowser Co., Ltd. 

Such minor differences are easily 
overcome. Spelling and abbreviations 
can lead to slightly more complicated 
mix-ups, however. Again, cooperation 
and understanding are simple solutions 
to the problem. 

As an illustrative example, we refer 
to our top military agency as DOD. 
Canada’s is the Department of National 
Defence and is called DND. 

GOC is simply Ground Observer 
Corps. North of the border it is GObC. 
GOC in RCAF jargon is general officer 
commanding. 

Even such words as defense and cen- 


In Canada 


ter lead to complications. 
they are defence and centre. Spell one 
right and the other may throw you. 
They have become routine to military 
forces working closely together, but it 


is not uncommon to see “defense 
centre” in civilian publications. 

To provide a better understanding 
and greater appreciation of the RCAF’s 
training program, the USAF's Air 
Training Command has placed a book- 
let in circulation entitled, “Training in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force.” 

Authors of the various articles are 
members of the RCAF Training Com- 
mand and wrote in their own style of 
“programme,” “centre,” etc. None of 
the USAF editors destroyed the char- 
acter of the booklet by conforming to 
the United States style of spelling. 

One fact stands head and shoulders 
above all others, however. Here are 
two nations dedicated to and doing a 
common job—the defense, defence, and 
protection of North America. Make 
your own choice. 
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HAIR RAISER 

Here’s proof that two heads are better 
than one, and hope for the lad who is 
thinning on top—if he saves those fall- 
ing locks. 

Airpower is a million things, but it 
may come as somewhat of a shock to 
many to learn that the efficiency of cer- 
tain precision weather instruments de- 
pends upon a human hair. 

Frieze Instrument Division of Bendix 
Aviation, largest manufacturer of mete- 
orological instruments in the world, re- 
cently announced that it is in dire need 
of human hair for the operation of 
humidity controls. Since hair has the 
property of contracting and stretching 
when subjected to humidity, it is used 
as a means of actuating these controls. 

Unfortunately, barber shop sweepings 
won't do, and even the long strands 
worn by the lady of the house may not 
fill the bill. To qualify, hair must be 
either blonde or brown, at least 14 
inches long, and must never have been 
treated by permanent wave or any kind 
of chemicals. Combings or short strands 
won't do either. 

From here it would appear that Ben- 
dix may well have to search most dili- 
gently for a source of supply. 
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BITS OF BLUE 


. . . Authorization for acquisition of 
land upon which to construct a Cape- 
hart housing project at Greenville AFB, 
Miss. has been rescinded. Officials have 
reached the decision there will be no 
family housing built at this station. 

USAF’s Ist Aviation Depot 
Squadron, presently stationed at RAF 
Upper Heyford, England, will transfer 
their operations to Torrejon AB, Spain 
during the current month. 

. .. Department of Defense will open 
a new four-week school in Washington, 
D. C. during July for field-grade officers 
of all three services who have been 
selected for MAAG assignments. The 
course will include instruction in U. S. 
foreign policy, specific area orientation, 
the Military Assistance Program, spe- 
cialized training for MAAG duties, and, 
to the extent feasible, provisions for an 
off-duty language program for the spe- 
cific countries to which students will 
be assigned. 

. Construction on 450 Capehart 
family-housing units began at Clinton- 
Sherman AFB, Okla., early in March. 
Initial occupancy of these quarters is 
expected early in October with comple- 
tion of all 450 units programmed for 
February 1959. 








HALT! 

A refined arresting barrier has been 
placed in operation at the California Air 
National Guard’s Van Nuys base, home 
of the 146th Fighter-Interceptor Wing. 

The first barrier of its type to be 
placed in operation, it may eventually 
replace the present anchor-chain-drag 
type now in use at several USAF bases. 
Constructed by the E. W. Bliss Co., 
Canton, Ohio, the barrier operates on 
the same principle as those employed 
aboard most aircraft carriers. 

Through use of a remote-control sys- 
tem, operated from the control tower, 
stanchions are raised at each side of the 
runway suspending a nylon web _ be- 
tween them, across the overrun, 36 
inches above the ground. The stan- 
chions may be installed at either or both 
ends of operational airstrips. 

The system is actuated automatically 
when an aircraft, unable to stop on the 
runway, engages the webbing with its 
nose wheel strut. Contact raises a steel 
cable which, in turn, engages the main 
gear of the aircraft. Rotary friction 
energy absorbers, to which the cable 
is connected, bring the aircraft to a 
smooth halt. 

Tests have proven highly successful 
—halting jets within 250 feet at speeds 
of more than 105 m.p.h. No modifica- 
tion to the aircraft is necessary. 


< INTERNATIONAL OJT 

OJT, as a training tool, has burst in- 
ternational bounds. Long recognized as 
one of the key steps in the training pro- 
cess within the Air Force, on-the-job 
training is now a basic feature of the 
Sth Air Force-Japanese Air Self De- 
fense Force training program at Itazuke 
AB. 

The first group of Japanese mechan- 
ics has taken its place alongside USAF 
line personnel at Itazuke following a 
six-month classroom training course. 
The second group is presently being 
processed through the classroom stage. 

Fifth AF is conducting similar 
courses, a part of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance -Pact program, at several 
additional bases in the Japanese home- 
land. 

Early reports of the results of the 
training indicate that Japanese mechan- 
ics have scored a solid 85 percent aver- 
age on maintenance tests. A JASDF 
crew has been assigned to the North 
American F-86D of Lt. Col. Harford 
Jenks, commander of the 68th Fighter- 
Interceptor Squadron, instructing unit 
for the new training school. 
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UNDER ONE ROOF 

USAF officials recently announced 
inauguration of test firings of the Martin 
Titan missile propulsion system at that 
company’s integrated missile facility 
near Denver, Colo. 

The tests represent the final phase of 
a long sequence of propulsion and sub- 
system testing, and are the first to be 
conducted on the giant Titan with test 
equipment built to actual size. 

Reference to Martin-Denver as an 
“integrated missile facility” stems from 
the fact that within the 7,000-acre plant, 
an engineer's drawing can be trans- 
formed into a complete missile weapon 
system, including design, fabrication, 
and ground testing. It is believed to be 
the only facility with such capability 
anywhere in the western world. 

Special tanks were constructed for 
housing the fuel and liquid oxygen dur- 
ing these test runs. Dubbed “battleship 
tanks” because of their heavy-gauge- 
metal construction and tremendous 
strength, they were machined to the pre- 
cise size and inner contour as those 
which will be utilized during normal 
operation of the missile. 
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NAME CHANGE 

Weapon system 110A has been re- 
designated “B-70"° and programmed as 
part of the future arsenal of advanced 
Air Force weapons. 

USAF announced in December that 
North American Aviation, Inc., builders 
of such outstanding aircraft as the B-25, 
F-86, and F-100, had been awarded the 
production contract for the WS-L10A. 
The redesignation to B-70 followed 
recently. 

North American officials indicate that 
preliminary design is now well advanced 
and the new bomber which will be 
chemically-powered, should be capable 
of speeds in excess of 2,000 m.p.h. at 
altitudes above 70,000 feet. 
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TANKS 

Air-sea rescue missions are about to 
receive a helping-hand in the form of 
a new emergency rescue container pres- 
ently in the final testing stages at 
ARDC’s Wright Air Development Cen- 
ter, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

The tank, or shell, measures 14-feet 
long and 23 inches in diameter and is 
capable of housing 450 pounds of sur- 
vival equipment. Enough food and 
medical supplies to last a man 30 days 
can be crammed into the container to 
supplement either arctic or tropic gear. 

Dropping the “bomb” is a compara- 
tively simple operation. It can be at- 
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tached directly to the regular bomb 
shackle of almost any USAF aircraft 
and released through use of the normal 
bomb jettison mechanism. 

[he unit is fitted with a parachute to 
ease the shock of impact for both land 
and sea missions. And for sea drops, the 
tank can also be equipped with a raft 
which is automatically inflated by a 
carbon dioxide bottle. The inflation 
mechanism is activated upon release of 
the container from the carrying aircraft. 
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THE GREEKS HAD A WORD 
FOR IT 

The age of rocketry finds an ancient 
name bestowed on a big piece of equip- 
ment without the least resemblance to 
what the word’s definition originally 
described. 

This is the most conspicuous prop on 
the stage at any major launch—the 
gantry, a large cranelike structure, 
mounted on wheels and having a series 
of platforms at various levels. The 
gantry is used for placing IRBMs, 
ICBMs, and satellite rockets in vertical 
firing positions on launch pads; its plat- 
forms are for servicing purposes in pre- 
paring the rocket or satellite vehicle for 
launching. 

The name gantry can be traced back 
probably as far as the 10th century 
B. C.. when the equivalent Greek word 
meant a domesticated pack ass or 
donkey, ashy grey in color, with a short 
mane and short-haired tail. This animal 
is a member of the horse family and 
now has the scientific tag, Equus Asinus. 
The ancient Greek name for it was 
“kanthelios.” This word with the same 
definition, eventually made its way into 
the French language, as spoken in the 
9th century A. D., but changed by long 
usage into “gantier.”. That form was 
later anglicized into the present gantry. 

Rocketry’s gantries have one charac- 
teristic in common with the bygone 
Greek and French beasts of burden in 
that all toted loads, but today’s gantries, 
which come as tall as 150 feet, are in- 
congruous with their long-eared name- 
sakes. whose height at the shoulder 
averaged three feet! 


W.A. K. 


ALL IN THE FAMILY 

MATS has staked a unique claim for 
its NCO Academy at Orlando AFB. 
Fla. Being coeducational, it was bound 
to happen sooner or later, but officials 
weren't prepared when lightening struck 
twice in one class. 

In a recent group, graduating more 
than 120 noncoms from throughout the 
command, two husband-and-wife teams 
accepted diplomas simultaneously. To 
add to the confusion, all four partici- 
pating members were master sergeants, 

McGuire AFB, N. J., was represented 
by M/Sgt. and Mrs. David Peterson. 
M/Sgt. and Mrs. William Powers at- 
tended from Scott AFB, Iil. 

An added third element of confusion 
doesn't concern the school, however, it 
is a direct result of this multiple-family 
attendance. For the duration of the 
course, the male members of the two 
families were roommates. Among the 
honors they garnered was that of main- 
taining the most outstanding room for 
the period of a week. 

The distaff master sergeants were 
gleefully using this as fuel for the house- 
cleaning fires as the graduates returned 
to their home stations. 

Cleanliness is indeed a virtue. We 
think, however, that Sergeants Peterson 
and Powers will agree, it can be over- 
done. 
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SAC: The Strategic Air Command, 
Richard Hubler, (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc., $4.50). An unofficial his- 
tory of SAC in readable narrative form 
outlining the importance, function, and 
power of USAF’s long-range command. 


Countdown for Tomorrow, Martin 
Caidin, (E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
$4.95). An account of the space race 
between the USSR and America with a 
report on the long struggle for the fron- 
tier above us. 


Satellites and Spaceflight, Eric Bur- 
gess, (The MacMillan Co., $3.95). Util- 
izing satellites as the jumping off place, 
the narrative explores the problems 
which face man in his quest for human 
expeditions into space. 


A Day in the Life of a Supersonic 
Project Officer, Lloyd Mallan. (David 
McKay Co., Inc., $3.95). The dramatic 
welding of man and machine in the 
combat-test program is graphically told 
through the photo-journalism medium. 
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PPROXIMATELY half of the Na- 
A tion’s two-million-member Civil 
work force is directly en- 

the support of our air, 
and sea forces. The Air 
Force alone has some 289,000 citi- 
zen civilians employed at more than 
4 thousand geographical locations in 
over 80 countries, U. S. territories, 
and possessions. Their positions range 
from messenger to Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Air Force joins all other Fed- 
eral agencies and departments in a 
year-long observance of the 75th an- 
niversary of the Civil Service Act, 
a law which established a merit sys- 
tem of employment in the Federal 
Government. 

The observance is designed to re- 
emphasize the merit system; increase 
public knowledge of the work of 
Government employees; stimulate in- 
terest in public service as a career; 
give Government employees a better 
the contributions 
their work makes to the Nation; 
recognize the contribution to better 
government made by merit-system 
agencies; and highlight advantages of 
the merit system in terms of govern- 
mental efficiency, economy, and in- 
tegrity. 

The Federal Government is the 
largest employer in the world. “Big 
government” is the byproduct of wars, 
international crises, continuing in- 
creases in population, the growing 
complexity of our economy, and 
public demand for services. 

Government needs a competent 
career force to carry on services and 
programs required by the American 
people. The public service must at- 
tract its fair share of the Nation’s 
best talent in spite of intense com- 
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+ petition for the services of talented 
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workers. What the public knows and 
thinks about Government work and 
workers exerts a powerful influence 
on the number and quality of people 
who enter public service. 

Before President Chester A. Arthur 
signed the Civil Service Act into law 
on January 16, 1883, political affilia- 
tion was the primary factor in deter- 
mining eligibility for Federal employ- 
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ment. In 1841, for example, when 
William Henry Harrison became 
President, some 30,000 to 40,000 
officeseekers swarmed into Washing- 
ton to claim the 27,000 jobs that 
made up the Civil Service of that 
time. By 1853 it had become cus- 
tomary to stop all regular govern- 
ment activities for a month after a 
change in administration to allow the 
President and heads of departments 
to settle conflicting claims of office- 
seekers. At the beginning of his first 
term as President, while the Nation 
faced the greatest emergency in its 
history, Abraham Lincoln said of the 
patronage system: “I feel like a man 
so busy letting rooms at one end of 
the house that he has no time to put 
out the fire that is blazing and de- 
stroying at the other end.” 

During the Civil War a vigorous 
movement was begun to increase the 
efficiency of the Federal service by 
changing the method of appointment. 
After Lincoln’s second election advo- 
cates of rotation of office pushed for 
compliance with the patronage sys- 
tem in all Government positions. 
Lincoln refused. The patronage strug- 
gle began anew after his assassina- 
tion. 

Two important steps toward gov- 
ernment service reform were made 
during President Ulysses S. Grant's 
administration. First, the heads of two 
departments, Interior and Treasury, 
introduced competitive examinations 
administratively. Second, Grant ap- 
pealed to Congress for, and obtained, 
a law to govern the manner of mak- 
ing appointments, but not the tenure, 
of government workers. He ap- 
pointed a Civil Service Commission 
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which went out of existence in 1875 
due to lack of funds. 

The death of President James A. 
Garfield at the hands of a disap- 
pointed officeseeker in 1881 resulted 
in aroused public opinion and the 
eventual enactment of the Civil Serv- 
ice Act of 1883. The new law 
covered only a handful of workers 
at first, but its coverage increased 
with each succeeding administration. 
Today 86 percent of all Federal posi- 
tions are filled on a competitive basis 
under provisions of the Civil Service 
Act. Employees selected on the basis 
of ability staff more than 70 depart- 
ments, from the Committtee of Fine 
Arts, with three paid employees, to 
the million-worker civilian staff of the 
Department of Defense. 

Air Force citizen civilian em- 
ployees help free military personnel 
for tactical assignments, serve as a 
nucleus for expansion of training and 
support activities in the event of a 
national emergency, and provide con- 
tinuity of experienced research, sup- 
ply, and maintenance personnel, re- 
gardless of the movements of tactical 
organizations or the transfer of in- 


dividual military members. They 
make up one-quarter of the Air 
Force’s total manpower. Fifty-six 


percent are blue collar workers such 
as aircraft mechanics, warehousemen, 
and other types of skilled craftsmen. 
Seven percent are in the science and 
engineering fields. Eight percent are 
physically impaired and the greatest 
majority of this group have service- 
connected disabilities. 

More than half of the USAF’s Civil 
Service employees are war veterans, 
and, others have served one or more 
enlistments in peacetime. Some are 
members of Reserve or National 
Guard units. Nonveteran Civil Serv- 
ice personnel include many wives of 
active-duty Air Force members. 
They, too, are well aware of the im- 
portance of airpower in maintaining 
the peace. Civil Service employees, 
like their uniformed coworkers, are 
dedicated to the task of keeping the 
U. S. Air Force in a constant state 
of readiness to repel any aggressor 
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AIRCRAFT PROGRESS HAS 
BOUNDED ALONG WITH GIANT 
STRIDES — AND THE CAMERA 
HAS TAGGED ALONG. 


FLOWN AND PHOTOGRAPHED 


by M/Sgt. Hal Bamford “Sun Run" 


Ix Tactical Air Command pilots, jockeying McDonnell 

RF-101 month of November 
last year to celebrate the amazing success of a strange 
marriage—the camera and the airplane. 

Flying at 35,000 to 45,000 feet and teamed with Boeing 
KC-135s for aerial refueling, these pilots, via Operation 
Sun Run, iced a new design on the anniversary cake of 
aerial photographic reconnaissance. The flights were well- 
planned missions, laid on to further prove the -feasibility 
of photomapping huge areas of ground. 

The 
aerial cameras which produced a continuous strip of photos 
of the territory over which they flew. On each directional 
run, they collected separate strips of film from which clear 
pictures of a coast-to-coast, horizon-to-horizon belt of 
this Nation were obtained. 

One RF-101 averaged 721.853 m.p.h. for the round- 
trip which was completed in six hours, 46 minutes, 36.21 
seconds. The event proved conclusively that high-speed 
aerial photographic reconnaissance has reached maturity. 


Voodoos, chose the 





Voodoos housed conventional complements of 


Discretion 
Exactly what is aerial photographic reconnaissance and 
why do we need it? In the broadest sense it is an element 
of airpower—a part of the total sum which includes offense, 
defense, and transport. Recon helps provide a character- 
istic of airpower known as discretion; something that as 
yet can’t be built into a machine. As Maj. Gen. James 
Ferguson, Director of Requirements, DCS “Development, 
said recently: 
The enemy will protect his military resources. 
They will be hardened, camouflaged, and dispersed. It 
will be necessary to ferret them out and attack them with 
high orders of accuracy and large weapons. Needless to 
say, we must provide ourselves with this capability. 
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Endurance test of personnel, cameras and aircraft equipment by the Photographic 
Laboratory, Engineering Division , Air Materiel Command, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
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MODERN PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE 
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planes covered roughly the same line as this earlier flight. 


“Further, in any war, there must, of necessity, be a 
period of reassessment following the initial shock. The 
commander must know how many have been 
eliminated and what there is left.” 


targets 


These are the jobs of aerial reconnaissance, whatever 
air vehicle is used for that purpose. 
criterion in the nuclear age is that the jobs be done in a 
minimum of time. And present aircraft speeds, camera 
refinements, and film developments have combined to vir- 
tually eliminate the time factor from coverage of huge 
land areas. 

For example, an aircraft flying at 700 m.p.h., utilizing 
cameras in tri-metrogon combination and 390-foot film 
rolls can photomap more than 43,000 square miles in a 
single two-hour mission. That amounts to an area roughly 
equivalent in size to the state of Tennessee. 

Today this art is as much a part of aerial operations as 
the actual combat mission. The use of aerial cameras has 
been so successful that the earth’s surface has been vir- 
tually stripped of camouflage protection. As a matter of 
fact, its degree of success has been so marked that even 
burrowing underground to escape aerial investigation is 
practically wasted effort. 

This is not intended to convey the impression that no 


limitations exist in the airborne camera business. But the # 


progress that has been made since World War I is startling. 

In 1914, when the first world struggle erupted, aerial 
photography had just passed the pure experimental stage 
and most aerial reconnaissance was still visual. 

However, the value of aerial camera spying could not 
long be overlooked, and by spring of the second year of 
the war, a photomap of the German trenches had been 
made by the Allies. 

At war’s end aerial reconnaissance had advanced to 
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such an extent that it was used lavishly by both sides. Its 
place in future military planning was assured. 

World War Il and the Korean conflict added new re- 
finements to the art with such marked success that esti- 
mates have been made crediting aerial reconnaissance with 
as high as 70 to 90 percent of all Allied intelligence during 
these encounters. 

Ten Wings 

Today the Air Force has an efficient force-in-being rep- 
resented by 10 fully equipped photo reconnaissance wings 
which are part of the structure of tactical, strategic, and 
overseas air commands. In addition, USAF boasts a com- 
plete photo and charting service. 

Air Photographic and Charting Service (APCS) is 
charged with aerial survey and charting work and claims 
no intelligence responsibility other than that which can 
be derived from their normal operations. 

On the other hand, TAC and SAC units are fitted basic- 
ally for intelligence work peculiar to their respective com- 
mand missions. 

TAC wings are equipped with Republic RF-84 and 
McDonnell RF-101 fighter-type aircraft for day reconnais- 
sance work. Douglas RB-66 bomber-types fulfill night 
requirements although they also have day capabilities. 

SAC units, on the other hand, are manned mostly with 
Boeing RB-47s, which like the RB-66, are capable of both 
day and night work. 

Actually, the art of aerial spying was born long before 
WW I. As early as 1856 a Frenchman, Felix Tournachon, 
was credited with successful aerial photographs taken by 
a fixed camera from a captive balloon above the city of 
Paris. Four years later J. W. Black, a well-known con- 
temporary American photographer, made a_ successful 
aerial shot of Boston. 

The first known military application of the air-to-ground 
photo formula was utilized by Federal forces during the 
second year of the Civil War from a tethered balloon 
during an early siege of the Confederate capital of Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Experimentation with the fascinating “new toy” con- 


In the ‘‘good old days,'’ man and machine were exposed 
to the elements. 





tinued sporadically for years with the United States and 
France leading the way. Finally in April, 1909 Wilbur 
Wright piloted a plane for an unidentified photographer 
near Rome, Italy while he snapped a series of cinemagraph 
photos. Later the same year M. Meurisse of France re- 
corded the first known effective stills from an airplane. 

This was a December-May wedding—the camera-bride 
was well along in years; the aircraft-husband was a young- 
ster by comparison. Operation Sun Run was a graphic 
illustration that the marriage has succeeded. It might be 
well to note that all early photos were made from balloons, 
and prior to WW I, the camera-powered aircraft merger 
was not subjected to “shots-in-anger.” 

Where the future may lead is anyone’s guess. Missile- 
borne cameras undoubtedly will play their part, and plan- 
ning for that eventuality is obviously underway as evi- 
denced by the furor caused by the launching of earth satel- 
lites. Informed sources have cited the possibility of tele- 
vision cameras sending vital information back to the 
Russians during Sputnik’s earth-girdling trips. Size of the 
Explorer precludes a camera being part of its equipment, 
but as America’s satellites grow, room will certainly exist 
for such additional fact-seeking methods. 

Camera Missiles 

The probable advent of missiles or pushbutton warfare 
in future years hardly minimizes the importance of the 
aerial recon role. To be effective, missiles need targets and 
an evaluation of damage after a raid. For the present, no 
method exists which is more foolproof than aerial photo- 
graphs of the target area—before and after. 

Recent announcements indicate camera-armed missiles 
will fill at least a portion of this important role. Such a 
low-level, camera-equipped drone, designed to photograph 
enemy lines under cover of darkness, has reached the 
production stage under Army auspices. 

Trained 





reconnaissance men are cautious, however, 
when speaking of the value of the missile, in its present 
form, as a camera platform. Basically a weapon of de- 
struction, its development has been channeled along those 
lines. Consequently it is thought of as a one-time-shot type 


The tri-metrogon set-up illustrates camera equipment im- 
provements. 

















A study in contrasts from the same scene. The sun is the illuminant for the photo above, and artificial flash cartridges for that 


of weapon. Until we have reached the stage of production 
where missiles in sufficient quantities for defense purposes 
are a reality, plans for camera-carrying alterations must 
Wait. 

In the meantime, planning will not be at a standstill. 
Commercial TV has developed film which allows instan- 
taneous “taping” of programs. Adapted to aerial use such 
film could be another giant stride forward in the annals 
of aerial spying. 

Certainly missile-borne cameras could play a vital part 
in getting informational photos of predetermined, heavily- 
defended areas without placing a pilot’s life in jeopardy. 
And TV camera transmission of raid results would give 
a commander irrefutable proof of the success or failure 
of a strike. 

But until these developments reach fruition, manned 
aircraft must fill the bill. And as Sun Run has demon- 
strated, their capabilities are far-reaching. 

There isn’t much that can’t be determined about the 
earth’s surface as a result of properly conducted aerial 
reconnaissance photography. Films have been developed 
which can detect camouflage, for example. Experimenta- 
tion in camera placement and varying combinations has 
produced photos with three-dimensional characteristics 
which reveal many things that even the naked eye might 
fail to catch. 

Training does not represent the problem that might, 
at first, appear obvious. While potential enemy targets 
may not be the goal, regulations require that each USAF 
installation be mapped annually from the air. Participa- 
tion in maneuvers with other service arms presents a mul- 
titude of training opportunities both stateside and wher- 
ever American troops are serving in overseas theaters. 
And often aerial photographic units will be called upon 
by other governmental agencies to assist in some special 
project; for example, as an aid in combating forest fires 
or in measuring the extent of damage after they have 
been extinguished. 
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on the opposite page. 


Although extensive use is being made of aerial surveys 
for highway planning, construction progress, and many 
like projects, USAF units seldom get to participate in this 
type of work. Unlike England, where the RAF does almost 
all photography of this type, civil companies here in the 
United States contract for the vast majority of these 
services. 

By regulation, however, all crew members are required 
to participate in at least three missions of each type every 
six months in order to maintain proficiency. And there 
is no lack of practice for the photo interpreter—he can 
ply his exacting trade with virtually any aerial picture. 

Interpretation 

To the untrained eye, an aerial shot is an aerial shot, 
an angle different from those available to hobbyists, but 
a photo nonetheless. But to the trained interpreter, the 
print speaks volumes. By knowing the altitude at which 
the photo was taken and the focal length of the camera 
lens, he can measure, within a few feet, the length and 
width of runways and the sizes of hangars and related 
buildings. Searching his thorough knowledge of aircraft, 
he can tell the type of planes most apt to use the runways. 
He can intelligently estimate the traffic capabilities of the 
field and, more often than not, estimate the fuel-storage 
capacity. 

He can do the same with other types of installations. 
For example, an aerial view of a steel mill will reveal the 
type of mill, the product it manufactures, and its capacity. 

He can tell you the time of day at which the photo was 
made, height of trees, and approximate age of an installa- 
tion; he can estimate the number of troops stationed at a 
military base. In short, a trained photo intelligence inter- 
preter can read as full a report into aerial photographs as 
one issued by the parent command. 

President Eisenhower was well aware of these capabili- 
ties when he proposed his mutual inspection for peace 
policy. At the Geneva, Switzerland “Summit” conference 
in July 1955 he suggested that the United States and the 
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Soviet Union agree to inspection of their respective coun- 
tries, one by the other, “to ease the fears of war in the 
anxious hearts of people everywhere.” 

The plan was tabbed “Open Skies” by alert newsmen 
after the portion which read, “Next, to provide within our 
countries facilities for aerial photography to the other 


country— where you can make all the pictures 
you choose and take them to your country to study, you 
to provide exactly the same facilities to us .. .” 

In reality, acceptance of such a plan could go far in 
uncovering attempts at a surprise build-up or concen- 
tration in any area. Immediate detection of progressive 
changes in any sector would be evident through the use 
of periodic photographs. 

It takes more than a single simple aerial shot, a single 
camera, or a single film type to ferret out all available 
information, however. 

For full coverage, a seven camera set-up is usually em- 
ployed. Basically, these seven cameras, in varying com- 
binations, will produce four distinctive results. 

One combination of two results in what is known as 
a split vertical. These cameras are pointed downward, 
slightly off a true vertical plane, thus producing two photos 
which overlap. With proper equipment, these may be 
read as three dimensional and reveal a great deal more 
information than the standard flat projection. 

Three cameras, arranged in a manner to shoot from 
horizon-to-horizon, produce what the trade calls tri-metro- 
gon photos. The outside cameras operate at oblique angles 
toward opposing side horizons from the aircraft. Again, 
when combined with the film from the third, a slight over- 
lap occurs in the resulting prints. The net result is a much 
wider area coverage than split vertical and ranges from 
horizon-to-horizon. Overall width of the coverage is di- 
fectly proportional to the altitude of the platform aircraft. 

The center camera in this combination does double duty, 
80 to speak. Mounted perpendicular to the earth’s surface, 
it produces a true vertical which can be read singly or in 
the tri-met combination. 
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The fourth specific type photo is captured by a camera 
mounted at a forward oblique angle affording a forward 
view of ground installations as the aircraft approaches. 

By piecing together photographs from a recon mission, 
or from a number of missions, experts can produce a 
“mosaic” or aerial photomap of any given ground area. 

Varying types of film also figure prominently in the 
overall art. Camouflage detection film, commonly referred 
to as “CD,” has been developed and is capable of stripping 
most camouflage. The process utilizes a color film in which 
all living vegetable matter containing chlorophyll shows up 
as red on the film. Everything else—branches which have 
been removed from trees for use in concealment, or build- 
ings and equipment painted green to resemble foliage— 
appears as a dull, grey-green. The result is almost x-ray 
vision for the interpreter. 

Airpower has become so effective that the use of trans- 
portation facilities during daytime has been virtually denied 
the enemy as evidenced in WW II and Korea. Neither 
is cover of darkness a great aid in concealing ground 
operations. 

New, high-speed films have proven to be extremely effec- 
tive. Teamed with artificial illumination, they expose 
ground areas with an almost daylight clarity which has 
further restricted ground movement. 

In reality, three “sizes” of illumination are used. Each 
employs the same chemical compounds as the flash “pow- 
der,” with barium nitrate as the key element. Cartridges 
are loaded with this illuminant and placed in a device in 
the aircraft which looks much like a group of welded- 
together sawed-off shotgun barrels. 

For low-level work, the cartridge looks much like an 
enlarged shotgun shell. The size is stepped up to approxi- 
mately that of a beer can for medium altitudes, and at the 
top level the illuminant is packed in “bombs” which also 
vary in size. Some are capable of developing nearly four 
billion candlepower. 

As the aircraft makes its night run over the area to be 
“shot,” the cartridge is fired downward, timed to ignite 
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within a given period after leaving 
the aircraft. The camera and flash- 
firing mechanism are controlled 
through this single triggering unit, 
and as the cartridge explodes, the 
shutter clicks. 

Later developments have produced 
radar film which can photograph a 
target through heavy overcast, and 
infrared to penetrate haze. 

SAC has made particularly efficient 
use of the radar development. Simu- 
lations of key targets in potential en- 
emy areas can be realistically repro- 
duced. By repeated study of these 
prints, crewmen become so familiar 
with potential target areas, that should 
they ever be called upon to strike the 
original, it will be familiar to them 
when it appears on the screen. 

What’s in the future in the photo 
field? Most reconnaissance men are 
reluctant to speak too freely. How- 
ever, x-ray film seems to be one of 
the major developments that could 
go into operation in the near future. 
The mounting of television cameras, 
discussed earlier, also appears imme- 
diately over the horizon. 

The certainty is, photo reconnais- 
sance is here to stay. The uses of the 
art have become so widespread and 
adjustable to given situations that it 
has become almost a necessity. 

Whether the photos are made to 
seek out the most feasible future high- 
way route; whether eventually they 
will be used in support of the Presi- 
dent’s Open Skies proposal; or wheth- 
er the mechanical eye is probing for 
enemy targets, aerial photography’s 
future is assured. The all-seeing lens 
is helping to reveal the secrets of un- 
explored corners of the earth’s sur- 
face—and it’s getting an able and 
trained assist from man. = 
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Modern aerial photography relies upon more than a single camera for its 


answers. 
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The combinations illustrated give a wealth of variety. 
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